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Prospects Good for National Institute 

As we go to press the Hill-Carey bill to establish 
a National Technical Institute for the Deaf stands an 
excellent chance of passing both houses of Congress 
during the current session. The House committee 
voted the bill out with a recommendation for its pas¬ 
sage and the Senate committee was expected to do 
likewise on May 17. Voting is also expected to be 
favorable when the bill is called up in the House and 
in the Senate. 

State Quotas 

A listing of Cooperating Member association quota 
payments to the National Association of the Deaf as 
of April 15 appears on page 24 of this issue. We are 
glad to report that subsequent payments leave only 
three states in arrears—Alabama, Michigan and Texas. 

June Issue — IGD Souvenir Edition 

The June issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN will 
be an IGD souvenir edition, mainly for the benefit 
of foreign athletes and other visitors in our country 
for the 10th International Games for the Deaf. In 
that issue we hope to give our guests an idea of how 
the American deaf live, as far as possible on a modest 
scale. We do not intend to leave out our regular 
features. The National Association of the Deaf will 
present a complimentary copy of the DA to each 
member of the foreign athletic delegations in train¬ 
ing at Gallaudet College prior to the opening of the 
Games on June 27. 

Combined July-August Issue 

In our combined July-August issue we expect to 
have full coverage of the IGD in addition to regular 
features. And we expect to run several pages of 
pictures. Advertisers and correspondents are asked 
to submit copy for the July-August issue by July 25 
if possible and not later than August 1. 

Convention Dates 

It is possible that our listing of 1965 convention 
dates elsewhere in this issue contains omissions and 
errors, but so far only one has been called to our 
attention since the list was printed in the May issue. 
The list was compiled as a courtesy and with the 
hope that sponsors would see fit to place advertising. 
What we have was compiled from various sources 


and is by no means “official.” 

A reminder to state associations: Please send 
us names of your new officers and pictures if avail¬ 
able. 

Study of Feasibility of Integrating 
Deaf Youths into Job Corps Being Made 

The National Association of the Deaf has nego¬ 
tiated a contract with the U. S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity for a study of the feasibility of inte¬ 
grating deaf, disadvantaged youths into the Job Corps 
training programs. Total time for the project is esti¬ 
mated at six months. Dr. Jerome D. Schein, director 
of physiological research at Gallaudet College, has 
been named project director. 

A conference was held at Gallaudet College 
May 14-15 to lay the groundwork for action. Topics 
included: 

1. The Job Corps program. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration and 
Manpower Retraining programs. 

3. Office of Education programs. 

4. State and local programs of significance to 
deaf youth. 

6. Characteristics of deaf youth for whom the 
proposed Job Corps program is intended. 

7. Possible goals of Job Corps program for deaf 
youth—educational, vocational and social goals. 

8. Social problems: integration of deaf youth. 

9. Educational problems: personnel and methods. 

10. Vocational problems: selection and place¬ 
ment. 

11. Feasibility of the Job Corps program—and 
if feasible, advisability. 

If it is deemed feasible to integrate deaf youth 
in the Job Corps program, one of the existing centers 
will be selected for a pilot project. Special counselors 
will be provided. The Job Corps, already in opera¬ 
tion nationally for hearing youths, was established to 
serve those who are out of school and unable to find 
jobs. The age limits are 16-21. Participants are al¬ 
lowed daily spending money plus $50 for each month 
spent in the Job Corps upon leaving. Job skills are 
taught and trainees do conservation work much in 
the manner of the Civilian Conservation Corps re¬ 
cruits of three decades ago. 
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A Lifetime of Dedicated Leadership . . . 

James N. Orman: Great Moral Courage and 
Perseverance in the Cause of the Deaf Man 


By BERT SHAPOSKA 



In his office at the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Orman has always been an active and 
energetic public servant on behalf of the American deaf. With the vast increase in GCAA responsibilities 
in recent years, he was the senior statesman the alumni entrusted with the task of protecting the long- 
range interests of their alma mater. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune for James N. Orman and the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association in 
the continuing struggle to preserve the 
ideals of Edward Miner Gallaudet and 
the future of higher education of the deaf 
in America. 

As president of the GCAA during the 
most difficult period of crisis that has 
ever confronted the Gallaudet alumni, a 
crisis that still has not run its course, 
Orman continues to provide dedicated 
leadership with the same detached cour¬ 
age and steadfast perseverance that 
marked his days as an undergraduate 
four decades ago. 

In the early spring of 1923 while pad¬ 
dling a canoe down the Potomac River 
Orman saw a group of attractive George¬ 
town ladies on shore and wondered about 
their freedom as compared to the re¬ 
stricted conditions upon which Gallaudet 
co-eds could intermingle. This observa¬ 
tion became an obsession with him and, 
on his way back to Kendall Green that 
day, he determined to revolutionize the 
social life on the campus. 

When he had drawn up a petition pro¬ 
posing several changes in favor of more 
social opportunities on the campus, Or¬ 
man collected signatures and presented 
it to the administration and faculty. It 
was several weeks before the decision 
was announced by Miss Elizabeth Peet, 
the dean of women and professor of ro¬ 
mance languages, on a day when she 
was in a not so tranquil mood. “The per¬ 
son who made this petition,” she said 
angrily in announcing faculty approval, 
“must know something about human na¬ 
ture.” All eyes focused upon Orman who 
was half-asleep in class. 

It cannot be said that Orman’s leader¬ 
ship is any less controversial today but 
for different and more valid reasons— 
that American education of the deaf is 
undergoing its greatest crisis, that the 
future of Gallaudet College is in the bal¬ 
ance, that the time has arrived when the 
issue should be brought into proper per¬ 
spective—and, as the official spokesman 
for the alumni, he has to rise constantly 
to the occasion. 

In recent weeks a major turning point 
in the widespread controversy was the 
release of the long anticipated report on 
education of the deaf by an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee selected by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Its impact upon 

A devoted wife and able counselor to her husbahd, 
Doris Ballance Orman shares his professional in¬ 
terests. She holds a master's degree from the 
University of Illinois and is active in extracurricu¬ 
lar pursuits within the Illinois School. Credit for 
the program aiding deaf mental patients at Jack¬ 
sonville State Hospital belongs to her. 
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this specialized field has yet to reach full- 
scale proportions and it marks the be¬ 
ginning rather than the end of a gen¬ 
eral debate on many vital issues which 
Orman and the Gallaudet alumni have 
waged for years. In fact, the GCAA presi¬ 
dent himself would be the first to ac¬ 
knowledge that the report is, in the con¬ 
text of an ancient Chinese proverb, only 
a single step in a journey of a thousand 
miles. 

That report, without question the most 
comprehensive study of the profession 
that has ever been attempted, is thought- 
provoking and makes many valuable 
recommendations. Its theme revolves 



around the adventitiously and congenitally 
deaf as contrasted with the hard of hear¬ 
ing millions. It rightly stresses the im¬ 
portance of language acquisition in rela¬ 
tion to experience and the unpredictable 
variables represented by multiply-handi¬ 
capped deaf children. It points out the 
wasteful attrition of the so-called War of 
Methods and deplores the fact that “emo¬ 
tion has been accepted as a substitute 
for research.” Above all, it hits hard at 
the lack of a systematic approach to edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. 

To assist the states in making a general 
improvement in the preschool, elementary 
and secondary education of the deaf, the 
Committee recommends Federal planning 
grants and a national conference to de¬ 
velop state plans. In the area of post¬ 
secondary education it suggests special 
facilitative services for the deaf in col¬ 
leges for the hearinig, evaluation of the 
training needs of the deaf in the tech¬ 
nical and vocational fields and educational 
programs for the adult deaf. 

For Gallaudet College, the Committee 
is in favor of continued Federal support, 
an expanded curriculum to include courses 
in the natural sciences and the social sci¬ 
ences, improved faculty orientation, a 
liberalized leave policy to encourage doc¬ 
toral study and possible co-operation with 
colleges for the hearing. It also recom¬ 
mends that the Board of Directors be ex¬ 
panded to include increased alumni rep¬ 
resentation and wider geographical dis¬ 
tribution. 

Contrary to popular belief, the initial 
demand for a Greater Gallaudet with ac- 
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Jim Orman in the military uniform of the old 
Fanwood School a half century ago. Recognized 
more for his performance in the classroom than 
on the drill grounds, he welcomed the new sense 
of freedom which he experienced upon entering 
Gallaudet College. 

credited status was expressed by the alum¬ 
ni themselves more than two decades 
ago. In 1944 alumni representation on the 
Board of Directors was requested and 
granted. Since that time the GCAA has 
first supported and then resisted the pres¬ 
ent period of expansion which dates from 
the mid-1950s. The enormous growth in 
physical plant facilities and a stream¬ 
lined curriculum was allowed to proceed 
without the proper policy making and 
program evaluating precautions so essen¬ 
tial for a specialized program of higher 
education of the deaf. 

Orman is particularly concerned that 
there be no underestimation about the 
depth of GCAA determination to preserve 
the strength and quality of higher educa¬ 
tion of the deaf in America while, at the 
same time, seeking to expand the scope 
of educational opportunities for the deaf 
on all levels. Edward Miner Gallaudet’s 


dream was that the college he founded 
would remain the mecca of the American 
deaf community, a font of leadership con¬ 
sistent with long tradition of self-deter¬ 
mination exemplified by the deaf in this 
country. With its rich heritage in danger 
of obliteration, Orman appeared before 
the Board in the fall of 1962 and a Con¬ 
gressional subcommittee the following 
spring and, with a clear conscience and 
sense of responsibility, protested against 
fantastic expansionist designs and urged a 
period of consolidation. 

It is on the subjects of secondary and 
post-secondary education of the deaf that 
the report is least convincing. It recom¬ 
mends the exploitation of junior college 
opportunities, both academically and vo¬ 
cationally, but fails to explain how to 
bridge the educational gap from the 
eighth through the twelfth grades. The 
effort to close that chasm in the short 
space of a year in the Gallaudet Prepara¬ 
tory Department has never had phenom¬ 
enal results and, because of language and 
other multiple handicap problems from 
the preschool through the elementary 
school levels, can hardly be expected to 
attain overnight success in the foresee¬ 
able future. 

In some respects the Committee’s eval¬ 
uation of the admissions practices and 
achievement levels at Gallaudet falls short 
of the mandate given to it by Secretary 
Celebrezze. It is remarkably vague re¬ 
garding the reading and writing levels 
at which the students can perform. The 
California Achievement Test, originally 
administered in 1959, yields higher scores 
than the more commonly used Stanford 
Achievement Test. Although it recognizes 
“the traditional psycho-acoustic variable 
for measuring deafness,” the report does 
not indicate that the Committee evaluated 
the individual audiograms of students 
from other than residential schools, there¬ 
by causing serious doubt over the increase 
in the ratio of hard of hearing students 
to profoundly deaf students. 

Finally, there is a glaring lack of at¬ 
tention to the mental health needs of the 
deaf. Such facilities are clearly warranted 
by the fact that deaf students must make 
varying degrees of psychosocial and edu¬ 
cational adjustments. For many students 
attending Gallaudet in recent years the 
effort to perform collegiate work has been 
a traumatic experience and the profes¬ 
sional counsel available to them below 
par in efficiency. 

Although there is general agreement 
that the report is most comprehensive and 
that the field of education of the deaf is 
in a mess, the Committee only recom¬ 
mends more of the same. However, it has 
also proposed that a continuing national 
Advisory Committee be appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare. Another possible saving grace is 
the recommendation for a research pro¬ 
gram administered through the newly 
formed Division of Handicapped Children 
and Youth in the Office of Education. Di¬ 
rected by a full-time panel, the program 
would emphasize the multidisciplinary ap- 



Orman as a young man at the time of his gradua¬ 
tion from Gallaudet College in 1923. 


proach so essential to any full understand¬ 
ing of the nature and implications of deaf¬ 
ness. 

When Orman was handed the reins of 
the presidency in the summer of 1960, 
the GCAA was about to launch its Cen¬ 
tennial Fund drive and assume greater 
responsibilities than it had done in all 
its history. Thus, when the problems of 
the era of expansion became more acute, 
he cast caution to the winds and met his 
responsibilities with courage and resolute¬ 
ness. It was a case, as W. H. Auden has 
said, of. “the right song for the wrong 
season.” Nevertheless, Orman still man¬ 
aged to maintain a sense of humor 
throughout the continuing crisis, developed 
a fondness for quoting Mark Twain’s three 
degrees of falsehoods as “lies, damn lies, 
and statistics.” 

Jim Orman was born in Brooklyn on 
June 15, 1899, the son of Swedish emigrant 
parents. His childhood was spent in the 
bustling and restless atmosphere of ethnic 
groups. It was said at the time that there 
were more Germans in New York City 
than in any city in Germany except Ber¬ 
lin and more Irish than in any city in 
Ireland except Dublin. Jim was bilingual, 
able to speak English and Swedish equal¬ 
ly well. A favorite city game among the 
kids was “cops-and-robbers” and it was 
while playing this game that he fell from 
an iron fence, suffered a skull fracture 
which nearly proved fatal and the con¬ 
sequence of deafness at the age of seven. 

Orman’s parents took him from the sec¬ 
ond year of public school to the New 
York (Fanwood) School for the Deaf which 
was at that time, located in Washington 
Heights. For the adventitiously deaf boy 
or girl the transfer has always been a 
radical experience and Jim was no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. Fortunately, the harsh 
experience was softened by the fact that 
the location of the school permitted more 
home contacts than usual and there were 
far more adventitiously deaf students than 
is the case today. Such was the tenuous 
nature of the language development of 
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GCAA President James N. Orman, '23, (right) is shown making the symbolical presentation of the Cen¬ 
tennial Fund to Gallaudet College at the Reunion last summer. Accepting on behalf of the Board of 
Directors are Dr. Leonard M. Elstad (left) and Dr. Albert W. Atwood (center). 


deaf children, however, that he soon break down the barriers to social inter- 

ceased to be bilingual. course. Among his laurels were the offices 

Nationally famous as a military school, of Grand Rajah of the Kappa Gamma 

Fanwood’s entire routine was organized fraternity, editor of the Buff and Blue, 

along military lines. Nearly all the boys and president of the Dramatic Club which 

were placed in three companies and the was entirely student controlled and pro¬ 
military band of about 24 pieces. Sun- duced such plays as “II Pagliacci,” Dun- 

day afternoons were often occasions for sany’s “Golden Doom” and Booth Tarking- 

parades in which the three companies ton’s “Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

were led by the band. They performed Orman’s plans from the purely economic 
the “Butt’s Rifle Drill” and passed in point of view remained indefinite through- 

review before large crowds at the school out his college years. Attending an in¬ 
gate. A special company annually took stitution of higher learning in those days 

part in competitions with those of other involved an element of risk since the 

military schools at the regiment armories time could be spent developing specific 

of New York City and the loving cups skills which sold more readily in the job 

won in such contests were for many years market. In his junior year he became 

the equivalent of athletic trophies. interested in bacteriology, later applied 

Stubbornly individualistic, Orman was for admission to the School of Bacteriology 

never regarded as quite satisfactory in at Columbia University and was ac- 

a military sense and was looked upon as cepted on the condition that he repeat a 

something of a “square peg in a round chemistry course. Upon his graduation 

hole.” The highest rank he could attain from Gallaudet in the spring of 1923, 

was that of lieutenant which was conceded however, Orman decided to improve his 

to him on the basis of superior classroom financial situation and returned to print- 

performance rather than discipline on ing which had helped sustain him through 

the drill grounds. Although students at college. 

Fanwood were not officially encouraged The Gallaudet faculty had openly dis- 
to seek admission to Gallaudet College and couraged its seniors from entering the 

it was almost a decade since the last stu- teaching profession and Orman never gave 

dent had enrolled, Orman passed the en- serious thought to doing so. Neverthe- 

trance examinations and began a new less, Dr. Hall recommended him to a 

phase of his life in Washington. young superintendent at the Arkansas 

During his undergraduate years, Orman School, Daniel Tuttle Cloud. When the 

was exposed to the unique atmosphere of original offer of a teaching position was 

Gallaudet College because Dr. Percival repeated in the middle of the 1923-24 

Hall was then faithfully preserving the school year, he decided to teach for a 

ideals of the late Dr. Gallaudet. He found few months, yet his association with Dr. 

a new sense of freedom after his exper- Cloud lasted a total of 26 years at the 

ience in a military school, was stimulated Arkansas, Kansas and Illinois Schools, 

by the greater challenge of the intellectual Orman taught language and reading on 

life and the security of an intimate aca- the advanced level, was appointed super- 

demic setting. He also discovered oppor- vising teacher of the newly established 

tunities for leadership in student activities, manual department at the Illinois School, 

managed to accomplish much more than The latter institution has since been or¬ 


ganized on a departmental basis accord¬ 
ing to the method of instruction—oral, 
acoustic and manual—at all age levels, 
each unit being academically self-con¬ 
tained. The controlling idea is the con¬ 
cept of “fitting the method to the child 
rather than the child to the method.” 

As a Gallaudet sophomore, Orman met 
Doris Margaret Ballance, who had en¬ 
tered the Preparatory Class from the 
Kansas School. She dropped out of col¬ 
lege after her sophomore year for finan¬ 
cial reasons and was employed as a li¬ 
brarian at the Hispanic Society of New 
York. When Orman accepted the teach¬ 
ing position at the Arkansas School and 
later at the Kansas School, their positions 
became geographically reversed. During 
his third year at the Kansas School, they 
were married at Christ’s Cathedral in 
St. Louis by the then bishop and she 
taught reading on the upper level. Doris 
has since completed work for a bachelor’s 
degree at MacMurray College in Jack¬ 
sonville and a master’s degree at the 
University of Illinois. While carrying on 
a quite active extracurricular program 
with the older girls at the Illinois School, 
she has also been a leader in the effort 
to establish a regular schedule of visita¬ 
tion and entertainment for deaf patients 
at Jacksonville State Hospital. 

Not all of Orman’s contributions as a 
public servant of the American deaf have 
been in the field of education. In 1937, 
he was the principal architect behind the 
reorganization plan for the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf which was proposed 
at the Chicago convention that year. Al¬ 
though the time was inauspicious because 
of the depression aftermath, the plan 
was based on the principle that no state 
association should be asked to contribute 
more financial support per member than 
any other, eventually stimulated the 
growth of the NAD from a floating or¬ 
ganization to gain a permanent operating 
base. It is to the NAD what the original 
framework of the League of Nations is 
to the United Nations today. 

In addition to being secretary of the 
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Kendall Green, home of Kendall School and Gallaudet College, is virtually unrecognizable to old grads who return to the sc;na. 


GCAA from the death of Henry J. Pulver 
until he became president, Orman has 
been a past vice president of both the 
NAD and the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, president of the Illinois Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for one term during 
which he engineered a meeting at the 
University of Illinois, and editor of both 
the Kansas Star and the Illinois Advance, 
the official publications of the Kansas 
and Illinois Schools, respectively. In 1951, 
he received his master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois and an honorary 
master’s degree from Gallaudet. A past 
contributor of articles to the American 
Annals of the Deaf, he is also a member 
of the Phi Delta Kappa honor society of 
men in education. 

For those generations of Gallaudetians 
yet unborn the courageous legacy of James 
N. Orman may be similar to the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles as described by Thucy¬ 
dides: “Day by day fix your eyes upon 
the greatness of Athens until you become 
filled with the love of her; and when you 
are impressed by the spectacle of her 
glory, reflect that this empire has been 
acquired by men who knew their duty 
and had the courage to do it.” And the 
lesson of Orman’s own enduring example 
may be summed up in the words of 
Ecclesiastes: “He that observeth the 

wind shall not sow; and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap.” 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 
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By STAHL BUTLER 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


The Meyerson brothers in Detroit who 
operate the fine “Scotch and Sirloin Res¬ 
taurant” have opened a new place called 
the “Aged and Rare.” Arlyn Meyerson, 
deaf, manages the “Scotch and Sirloin” 
from the opening hour through lunch. 

t|s Sj: % 

I have just learned of the death of 
Seymour Foster, an outstanding Lansing 
deaf man who graduated from Michigan 
State University and was employed by our 
state highway department. Mr. Foster 
was only 54 years old. A wing of one of 
our hospitals is named in honor of Mr. 
Foster’s father. 

# * * 

“The General Next to God” is in the 
book section of the February Reader's 
Digest. It is the story of the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Booth, the founder and first general 
of the Salvation Army. For assistance in 
promoting his Christian Mission, as Booth 
named his work, he turned to his chil¬ 
dren. It was William Bromwell, the oldest 
son, who initially bore the brunt of the 
task. He is described, as “a tall, pale 
boy, made solitary and withdrawn by 
partial deafness.” 

The employees of one of our mental 
hospitals has appealed to agencies all 
over Michigan for instruction in the lan¬ 
guage of signs. It seems that a deaf pa¬ 
tient had abdominal surgery and as a 


result suffered terrible pain. It was 
very important for the surgeon to know 
the exact location of the pain, and no one 
could communicate to this extent with the 
deaf patient. 

Mrs. Butler and I have been to Cave 
Spring, Ga., and Florida. We went there 
in 1928 as bride and groom, two of our 
three children were born in nearby Rome, 
Ga., and we starved out most of the 
Great Depression there. 

I keep thinking of something that I 
heard a big boy say while I was there. 
I was in a closet very close to a school¬ 
room, and I heard a big boy protest, “I 
don’t want to do that! I want to drive a 
mule!” 

* * * 

I must not fail to recognize the honors 
that have come to Oscar D. Guire, Jr. 
whom I have not seen since Gallaudet 
days. Mr. Guire worked 22 years as an 
analyst and research worker for the Cali¬ 
fornia Portland Cement Company. Since 
that time he has been on the staff of 
“Chemical Abstracts.” Mr. Guire recent¬ 
ly was honored for his service to science 
by being featured in the “Who’s Who” 
column of The Little CA, a publication of 
the American Chemical Society. 

At Gallaudet I was trying to learn to 
play bridge. I reneged and Oscar was 
keeping score. I had to suffer the penalty 
of losing two tricks. 
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{THE DEAF AMERICAN presents with great pleasure the following original article by Drs. Weckler and Craig. It is particularly significant 
for deaf leaders. Sensitivity training classes such as the one offered at San Fernando Valley State College are avalable at many colleges and 
universities throughout America. It is possible that interested deaf leaders could be accepted into some of these classes. Feasibility of inte¬ 
grating the deaf with the hearing, by the use of skilled interpreters, has been demonstrated adequately, with over 30 deaf persons having 
received such training in the past two years at San Fernando Valley State College.—R. G. Sanderson) 

Sensitivity Training in Human Relations for 

Deaf Adults 

By NORA WECKLER and JAMES H. CRAIG 

Department of Psychology and the Child Study Center 


The demand for human relations train¬ 
ing, particularly that form called sensi¬ 
tivity training or T-group training, has 
been growing by leaps and bounds since 
its inception in 1946 by Kurt Lewin and 
his associates. 1 The first groups were 
composed largely of executives in indus¬ 
try. As the companies involved in the 
programs experienced increased produc¬ 
tivity and effectiveness, administrators in 
education, public welfare agencies and, 
more recently, community groups be¬ 
came interested and involved. During the 
past 17 years more than 10,000 people 
have had this training.2 Two years ago 
a group of blind leaders participated in 
such a program, and, in the spring of 
1964, we conducted what is, to our knowl¬ 
edge, the first sensitivity training course 
with a group of deaf persons. 

The idea behind this course was to 
provide a training program for leaders 
and future leaders of the deaf community. 
Dr. Ray L. Jones, director of the Lead¬ 
ership Training Program in the Area of 
the Deaf, San Fernando Valley State 
College, had earlier (February 8, 1964) 
called a planning conferences on leader¬ 
ship needs in the deaf community. The 
consensus of the conference was that 
more deaf leaders were needed in the 
community, and that organizations of the 
deaf needed to be revitalized to provide 
more aggressive action in meeting and 
fighting for their needs in the community. 

The principal outcome of the confer¬ 
ence was the establishment of the VRA 
supported sensitivity course entitled “The 
Deaf Community.“4 The members of 
the conference distributed applications to 
deaf people in the Los Angeles and River¬ 
side areas whom they saw as leaders or 
potential leaders. All 16 of the applicants 
who indicated they could attend regular¬ 
ly were accepted. We had hoped to have 
enough applicants to set up a control 
group, but, because of short notice and 
other related factors, too few people ap¬ 
plied to give us a matched sample of 
deaf against which we could measure 
changes in the participants. 

Sensitivity Training 

The goals of sensitivity training are 
to bring about increased awareness of 
the impact we make on others, increased 
understanding of our own feelings and 
how they affect our behavior, increased 
ability really to listen to others, and in¬ 
creased flexibility so that we can vary 
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our behavior in terms of the various situa¬ 
tions we experience. 

In our culture all of us have been en¬ 
couraged to cover up our felt inadequa¬ 
cies, not only to others, but even to our¬ 
selves. Many students of human be¬ 
havior, for example, Rogers, Maslow, 
Jourard, and Shepherd 5 > 6 > 7 >8 have pointed 
out that only by accepting other people 
as they are can we provide the climate 
most conducive to their becoming fully 
functioning persons. 

Sensitivity training has been developed 
as a means of attaining these goals. It 
consists primarily of setting up an un¬ 
structured group situation in which the 
trainer fails to conform to the expected 
role of “leader” or “teacher.” The mem¬ 
bers find that they have to take the ini¬ 
tiative themselves. As a member ex¬ 
presses himself, the other members are 
encouraged to express their reactions. 
Hence, through feedback, each partici¬ 
pant discovers the impact he makes on 
others. He discovers how criticism and 
judgmental statements lead to increased 
defensiveness rather than to desired 
changes. 

As criticism decreases in the group and 
acceptant listening increases, participants 
find it safe to share their fears, their 
deep feelings of inadequacy and their hos¬ 
tilities. As some no longer try to present 
an ideal image to the world, they make 
it easier for others to be themselves, and 
in the mutuality of this relationship, in¬ 
timacy and closeness are achieved. As 
group members accept themselves and 
can really listen to others, each grows 
toward ever-increasing personal adequacy. 
As each participant is able to care about 
the others and becomes sensitive to their 
boredom, apathy and hostility, as well 
as to their support and affection, he in¬ 
creasingly finds himself providing a cli¬ 
mate of acceptance and practicing the 
human relations skills that enrich his life 
and those of others with whom he is in¬ 
volved. 

Conduct of the Course 

The direction of the course was fairly 
typical of sensitivity training with hear¬ 
ing persons. The problems of communi¬ 
cation between the two hearing trainers 
and the participants was solved by the 
use of two interpreters who were skilled 
in fingerspelling and signing and who 
were themselves participants in another 
sensitivity training group.* Very early 


in the series of 12 weekly two-hour meet¬ 
ings of our group they were serving very 
well as co-trainers in addition to inter¬ 
preting. 

The problems that might seem unique 
to this special group, paradoxically 
enough, were actually only accentuated 
forms of those found in any sensitivity 
group. For example, when manual meth¬ 
ods and speechreading are the only means 
of communication, there is an increased 
difficulty in knowing when members not 
directly in the line of vision are trying 
to express themselves. In the beginning, 
many were talking at the same time to 
one other person without concern for oth¬ 
ers in the group. They learned fairly 
rapidly to scan the group visually before 
starting to talk themselves, so that each 
member could talk to the whole group. 
The problem of gatekeeping or of provid* 
ing opportunities for the more tentative 
members to express themselves was 
greater, but essentially no different than 
that experienced by groups in which ail 
members can hear. 

This group was also essentially similar 
to all other groups in respect to mem¬ 
bers’ difficulties in fully receiving the 
communications being sent. Manual and 
speechreading cues are physically some¬ 
what more difficult to receive than audi¬ 
tory cues, but the basis problem of fully 
and actively listening to the other per¬ 
son is a psychological one shared by 
most, if not all, of us. There is a ten¬ 
dency for all of us to attend to his own 
private agendas, or to what we might 
want to say next, rather than to devote 
our full attention to trying to understand 
what the sender is trying to express. 
Members of the group, including the 
trainers, very noticeably improved in this 
skill as the sessions continued. For we 
trainers, too, had our own agendas—our 
feelings of inadequacy in not being able 
to understand the world of deaf people, 
our fears of not being able to communi¬ 
cate directly with the deaf members, our 
fears of failure in not providing a sig¬ 
nificant learning experience for the 
group. But just as we learned that deaf¬ 
ness was not a significant barrier to our 
relating to the participants, so the par- 


*We trainers were very fortunate to have as 
our interpreters Mr. Eugene Thomure and Mr. 
Eldon Shipman, both participants in the Lead¬ 
ership Training Program in the Area of of 
the Deaf and principals of schools for the 
deaf. 
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ticipants found that their deafness was 
not the only factor contributing to their 
interpersonal difficulties. Their attitude 
towards themselves and others was a 
highly significant variable, and although 
their deafness could not be altered, their 
attitude towards it could. 

Since this course was part of a dem¬ 
onstration program in adult education 
for deaf people, it was desirable that 
visitors be permitted. Not an evening 
passed during the first half of the course 
without a party or two of strangers troop¬ 
ing into the room, standing or sitting on 
the outskirts of the group for a while, 
and then trooping out again. These events, 
plus a movie crew with lights and cam¬ 
eras at the tenth meeting seemed to dis¬ 
turb neither the participants nor the 
training process, although meeting the 
needs of the moviemakers did reduce the 
available time for working on internal 
problems of the group. 

Evaluation of the Training Program 

The materials used in assessing changes 
in the participants were: (a) before-and- 
after scores on four attitude inventories, 
(b) typescripts of the sessions made from 
tape recordings of the sessions (an in¬ 
terpreter verbalized into the microphone 
for the deaf participants), (c) self-reports 
and (d) reports from friends, colleagues 
and relatives of the members. 

The “Interpersonal Openness Inventory” 
developed by Masserik^ showed that, over¬ 
all, the group members did become more 
open. Rather large shifts were indicated 
toward: “feeling free to tell others about 
ones’ accomplishments and failures,” 
“reduced importance of politeness” and 
away from the importance for leaders to 
“manipulate” and “keep followers in the 
dark.” The instruments did not show a 
shift toward “expression of true feelings 
and, in general, indicated a decreased 
willingness to “express disagreement.” 

Masserik’s “Feeling Disclosure” inven¬ 
tory 9 indicated an increased willingness 
to discuss critical personal topics and 
“feelings about significant others” with 
superiors, colleagues, subordinates, friends 
and wives. 

According to shifts in ratings on the 
“Group Relations Inventories” (adapta¬ 
tions of parts of Blake and Mouton’s Man¬ 
agerial Grid HO the participants saw “the 
ideal leader in the deaf community” be 
come less passive and more concerned 
with interpersonal relations. They in¬ 
creasingly saw him “reflect those atti¬ 
tudes and ideas that seem to make most 
of the people happy.” Both initially and 
finally they saw the ideal leader as be¬ 
ing very task oriented. 

As for their self-images, they shifted 
away from “quietly going along with the 
ideas of others,” but their final position 
still seemed to indicate considerable pas¬ 
sivity. In contrast, responses to other 
items showed increasing task orientation 
tempered with an increasing concern for 
good human relations. 

When we disregard individual differ¬ 
ences, the test results indicate that dur¬ 
ing sensitivity training, the group, as a 


whole, became less passive, less polite, 
more aggressive, more task oriented, 
more concerned with good human rela¬ 
tions, slightly more open and willing to 
disclose feelings, unchanged with respect 
to maintaining social distance and slight¬ 
ly less willing to express disagreement. 

These results, however, must be ac¬ 
cepted with caution because deaf persons 
tend to be deficient in verbal compre¬ 
hension, and the inventory items were not 
written with that consideration in mind. 
Significant items of change indicated by 
transcripts of the sessions and by post¬ 
session reports on some of the partici¬ 
pants by outsiders included “less fre¬ 
quent use of deafness as an excuse for 
interpersonal difficulties along with “an 
increasing recognition that their own at¬ 
titudes toward themselves and others is 
the significant variable.” 

Another of the changes that seemed 
apparent from the more subjective data 
was a reduced tendency to cover up their 
deafness in social situations and a desire 
to face such situations openly. By ad¬ 
mitting their deafness to hearing people, 
they reduced their difficulties in communi¬ 
cation. 

Our final impressions are that, of the 
16, two persons showed no signs of being 
changed by the sensitivity training. 
Change in two others was doubtful. The 
remaining 12, however, evidenced differ¬ 
ing amounts of change in a direction that, 
according to the philosophy underlying 
sensitivity training, would help them be 
more effective leaders, or at least be 
able to get along better in both the hear¬ 
ing and the deaf communities. 

The views of the enterpreters—co-train- 
ers can be summarized by quoting from 
their course evaluation: . . this group 

of deaf individuals apparently differed 
only slightly, if at all, from any other 
group in a course of this type. The differ¬ 
ence may have been that the group of 
deaf individuals did not display as much 
personal interaction as might be expected 
or desired. However, they expressed sim¬ 
ilar feelings and progressed at about the 
same pace as other groups. The exper¬ 
ience was richly rewarding . . .”H 

Some of the course evaluations written 
by deaf participants read like testimoni¬ 
als: 

“. . . I feel more at ease around home 
now than I have for years.” 

“(My daughter) feels much better about 
talking with me and asks me more ques¬ 
tions about her hardships and feelings 
about the boys.” 

“I learned that I should stop foisting 
blame on the other person for being cold 
and aloof because perhaps it is I my¬ 
self who is making that person feel and 
act that way.” 

“Among the hearing people, I acknowl¬ 
edged my inferiority complex due to my 
limited means of communication . . . 
and in the classes ... I began to realize 
that practically everyone (hearing as well 
as deaf) have the same feelings that I 
have . . . Furthermore, the old saying of 
‘let George do it’ no longer has any mean¬ 


ing to me. It is entirely up to us to take 
charge of things and get the ball roll¬ 
ing.” 

Conclusions 

Sensitivity training led the participants 
to accept themselves more fully as they 
are, to recognize that hearing persons 
have feelings of inadequacy differing only 
slightly from their own, and finally, that 
the problems confronting deaf members 
of the community are not going to be 
solved to their satisfaction until they per¬ 
sonally participate in the problem-solving 
and decision-making that affects their 
lives. 

Sensitivity training for deaf people 
seems to be a method whereby they can 
see their problems in a broader perspec¬ 
tive and can come to see the possibilities 
of doing something about these problems 
themselves. 
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Information Wanted 

Miss Florence Jordan, minister of Col¬ 
lege Church for the Deaf, 344 West Ber- 
tona St., Seattle, Wash. 98119, wonders 
if readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
could furnish information about Willeta 
Huggins who formerly resided in Janes¬ 
ville, Wisconsin, and who was mentioned 
in an item in the old Silent Worker of 
January, 1922. Any available information 
should be sent Miss Jordan at the above 
address. 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 
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National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 311 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Full to 520-Student Capacity . . . 


California School for the Deaf at Riverside 


By GRACE E. PAXSON, Supervising Teacher, Lower School 



Entrance to California School for the Deaf at Riverside. In the background are the library and junior 
high school classrooms. 


Large expanses of rolling green lawns 
on which have been constructed low mod¬ 
ern red brick buildings connected by cov¬ 
ered walkways and a background of tall 
slender palm trees waving in the breeze 
depicts the setting of the California School 
for the Deaf at Riverside. 

It had long been the dream of many 
deaf people and parents of deaf children 
residing in Southern California to have a 
second residential school and to have it 
located in the southern part of the state. 
For years deaf children from this section 
of the state had been transported to the 
state residential school in Berkeley to re¬ 
ceive their education. The distance was 
great, the cost of transportation consid¬ 
erable and many of the children had to 
remain at school the entire academic 
year. In addition to this, the Berkeley 
school was becoming overcrowded due 
to the rapid growth in the population of 
the state following World War II. 

Interest in the establishment of the 
school prompted a meeting in Los An¬ 
geles in November 1945 of a committee 
of deaf people of which Perry E. Seely 
was the chairman. Mr. Seely was a deaf 
man well known for his organizational 
abilities and his sincere interest in further¬ 
ing opportunities for deaf people. Plans 
were initiated at this meeting for the pro¬ 
motion of legislation for the construction 
of the school. As a result of this and the 
untiring efforts of these dedicated people 
a bill authorizing the appropriation of 
monies to be used for a school was 
offered to the legislature by Elwyn S. 
Bennett, then assemblyman from Los An¬ 
geles. It was adopted and signed by Earl 
Warren, governor of the state at that 
time. 

At this juncture the California Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and a committee com¬ 
posed of parents of deaf children joined 
in the endeavor to hasten the construction 
of the school. They sought and obtained 
the support of Dr. Herbert Stolz, at that 
time deputy superintendent of special 
schools and services, who pledged to do 
all he could to expedite the opening of 
the school. 

Two years elapsed from the signing of 
the bill allowing the school to the selec¬ 
tion of a site. Several locations were 
considered and the decision to locate it 
in Riverside was announced in January 
1949. The preparation of specifications and 
plans, the letting of bids and the numerous 
other things essential to a large construc¬ 
tion project delayed the beginning of con¬ 


struction until 1951. 

Dr. Richard G. Brill who had been ap¬ 
pointed to the superintendency of the 
school in September 1950 assumed this 
position in February 1951. He has had 
the rare privilege of being a vital part 
of the transformation of a 75-acre plot 
of open field into a spacious campus with 
educational and living facilities for over 
500 deaf girls and boys residing in South¬ 
ern California. 

The first unit of the school which was 
built at the cost of $4 million included 17 
buildings and an outdoor swimming pool. 
Early in February 1953 a sufficient num¬ 
ber of these buildings had been com¬ 
pleted to make it possible to open the 
school. Fifty-six children ranging in age 
from 5 V 2 to 11 years became the first 
students to attend the new school. These 
children and their seven classroom teach¬ 
ers under the supervision of Miss Grace 
Paxson made up Lower School which 
was the nucleus for what has become one 
of the largest schools for the deaf in the 
nation. Additional staff members included 
six residence hall counselors, a nurse and 
25 others to provide the best possible home 
away from home for the children. 

With the completion of the remaining 
buildings of the first unit of construction 
and the addition of necessary staff mem¬ 
bers it was possible to enroll 225 students 
for the 1953-1954 academic year. Seventy- 
five of the new students 14 years old and 
younger were transfers from the Berkeley 
school. A decision had been made not to 


transfer any students over 14. Lower 
School population doubled and a second 
department, Middle-Upper School, was 
started to accommodate those students 
over 11 years of age. Miss Alyce Thom¬ 
as became the supervising teacher of 
this department. Mr. Armin Turechek, 
whose appointment had been made before 
the initial opening of the school, began 
his duties as principal at the same time 
Mrs. Mary Scully became the dean of 
students in charge of all residence hall 
activities. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, November 
1, 1953, the new school was officially dedi¬ 
cated and open house was held following 
the dedicatory program. It was estimated 
that over 2,000 people were in attendance. 
Dr. Roy E. Simpson, who was state super¬ 
intendent of public instruction at that 
time, was the keynote speaker. Numerous 
guests who had been instrumental in the 
establishment of the new school had at¬ 
tended a luncheon previous to the dedi¬ 
cation. 

The next major expansion of the school 
occurred in the fall of 1955 when addi¬ 
tional classrooms and residence halls 
made possible the admission of over 100 
more students, bringing the total enroll¬ 
ment to 327. The new vocational build¬ 
ing had been completed also and was 
fully equipped to provide, under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. Howard Rahmlow, a variety 
of vocational training for the students, 
both girls and boys, attending the school. 
A division of the Middle-Upper School into 
Middle School and Upper School was made 
this same year with Mr. C. L. Gover as¬ 
signed as supervising teacher and Miss 
Thomas continuing in charge of Middle 
School. 

By the fall of 1957, ten new classrooms 
and three new residence halls had been 
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Riverside buildings: At the left is the infirmary. At the right is the spacious dining hall. The school is already operating at capacity despite its comparatively 
short existence as Callifornia's second residential school for the deaf. 



Administration Building at California School for the Deaf at Riverside. 


constructed allowing the school’s popula¬ 
tion to be expanded to 435 students. The 
fourth academic department, the Elemen¬ 
tary School, was added at this time and 
Mrs. Donaldina Tennis was named a 
supervising teacher. The Middle School 
then became known as Intermediate 
School. 

The enrollment at the beginning of the 
1958 school year was 500 and increased 
each year until the present capacity of 
520 students was reached. This was the 
number considered to be served in the 
original planning of the school. Of this 
number only a small percent are non¬ 
resident students. 

A gymnasium had not been included in 
the original construction plans for the 
school; however, there developed a great 
need for one. Games had to be played 
in the gymnasiums of neighboring schools 
in the city. In April 1958 the building of 
a gymnasium was approved by the legis¬ 
lature and funds appropriated for it. On 
January 23, 1960, the new $446,000 struc¬ 
ture was dedicated. 

During the 1961-62 school year Inter¬ 
mediate School and Upper School became 
Junior High School and High School. A 
study was made of the High School by 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators during this year 
and late in the year became accredited by 
that organization. 

The title of principal was changed to 
assistant superintendent and Mr. Ture- 
chek who had occupied that position was 
offered and accepted the position of super¬ 
intendent of the Colorado School for the 
Deaf and the Blind in Colorado Springs. 
Mr. James Hoxie was appointed to the 
position of assistant superintendent. With 

SUPERINTENDENT—Dr. Richard G. Brill, super¬ 
intendent of the California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside, received his bachelor's degree from Rut¬ 
gers University, master's degrees from Gallaudet 
College and the University of California, and his 
doctorate in education from Rutgers University. His 
previous positions within the profession: teacher at 
the California School for the Deaf, Berkeley; prin¬ 
cipal at the Virginia School for the Deaf; principal 
of Bruce Street School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J.; 
assistant professor of education. University of Illi¬ 
nois. He is a past president of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and a past 
secretary of the Conference of Executives of Amer¬ 
ican Schools for the Deaf. Since its founding in 
1959, he has been secretary of the Council on Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf. 


this exception all other department heads 
remain as originally assigned. 

The objectives of the school are the 
same as those desired for the education 
of all children. These include the achieve¬ 
ment of self realization, the development 
of proper human relationships, the at¬ 
tainment of economic efficiency and the 



assumption of civic responsibility. All 
activities, both academic and extracur¬ 
ricular, are planned with these objectives 
in mind. 

Academic classes are held in self-con¬ 
tained classrooms in the Lower and lower 
Elementary Schools and on rotating 
schedules in the upper Elementary, Jun¬ 
ior High School and High School. The cur¬ 
riculum used at each level has been de¬ 
veloped within the departments and co¬ 
ordinated for effective sequential learn¬ 
ing. Included are the basic academic sub¬ 
jects and in addition those subjects essen¬ 
tial in teaching deaf children. 

Nearly all communication is carried on 
orally in the Lower School and some of 
the Elementary School classes. The si¬ 
multaneous method is used throughout the 
remaining departments of the school. This 
method uses fingerspelling and oral speech 
simultaneously and was previously known 
as the Rochester method. 

Prevocational training is begun at the 
Junior High School level in the areas of 
industrial arts, homemaking, art and ex¬ 
ploratory courses and expanded to in¬ 
clude a great variety of vocational courses 
in the High School. 

Formal physical education training is 
started with the Kindergarten children 
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and continued through the entire school. 
Physical fitness is stressed and developed 
through exercises, swimming, tumbling 
and gymnastics. The older boys partici¬ 
pate in a full scale interscholastic program 
of athletics in a California high school 
league. 

The first graduation exercises were held 
in the spring of 1956 for a class of 12. 
Since then each year the number has 
varied from 12 to 59. A high percentage 
of these graduated go on to higher edu¬ 
cation either at Gallaudet College or the 


Well do we know we should not be 
intruding at this early hour; but here 
we are, wide awake, wondering how we 
can keep out of mischief while the per¬ 
colator is making up its mind to brew 
its poison. We have been called crazy 
so many times all because we actually 
do wake up at an ungodly hour that we 
are beginning to suspect there is more 
than just a grain of truth to the accusa¬ 
tion. We are sorry we had to wake you, 
but Editor Jess has said by the 25th or 
else . . . 

* * * 

Time was when teachers had to make 
a summer pilgrimage to the cage of 
their favorite banker to plead for a loan 
to enable them to attend school or take 
a refresher course in order to satisfy 
the higherups. How times have changed! 
Now, a teacher can apply for a grant 
from some college that has been award¬ 
ed funds by the Federal government. 
These grants take care of all expenses, 
then something plus. We are gratified 
that so much interest is being shown in 
helping good teachers become even bet¬ 
ter ones. In the long run this is certain 
to benefit all of us. The old grey heads, 
tottering on the brink of retirement, 
can only sigh and say this, with truth: 
“We were born too soon.” 

* Sj5 Sfc 

We read that a deaf juror actually sat 
through three trials, lasting over a week 
before the presiding judge found out that 
he had no hearing. He was dismissed, 
of course. Either that fellow was the 
best lipreader in captivity or the court 
was caught with its guard down. 

A grandmother out on the coast was 
dismayed when she discovered, after 
making inquiries, that no summer camp 
for deaf children existed. All she did 
about this matter was to roll up her 
sleeves, to start a campaign of her own. 
She buttonholed friends, acquaintances, 
public officials and prominent persons 
who were in a position to help. What 
happened? Well, this summer there is 
to be one crackerjack of a camp for 
deaf youngsters in California. Several 
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program established in 1961 at Riverside 
City College, the first program of its 
kind in the nation. 

The present facilities at the school rep¬ 
resent an investment by the State of Cali¬ 
fornia of approximately $7 million with 
an annual budget of $1 million. With the 
continued growth in population of the 
state, additional facilities for the educa¬ 
tion of deaf children, especially for those 
with multiple handicaps, is a dire need. 
It is the fondest hope that the near future 
will see the fulfillment of this need. 


large industries came through with fi¬ 
nancial assistance to cement this proj¬ 
ect. Couldn’t this country, especially our 
deaf world, use many more of her 
kind? 

* * * 

We can hardly wait for the Peet Dic¬ 
tionary of the Language of Signs to 
come off the press. It will have around 
3,000 entries, making it the largest of 
its kind by far. We have waited for it a 
long time, but we bet the wait will be 
richly rewarding when the dictionary 
does come. 

* % % 

Television telephones are new in use. 
Two young people, one in Chicago and 
the other in New York City, carried 
on a conversation in the language of 
signs even though they were actually 
850 miles apart. Like color television, 
these phones are beyond the means of 
many, but before too long they will be 
a must in our deaf world. 

❖ * * 

An armed robber, wearing a “hearing 
aid,” took part in a bank holdup car¬ 
ried out by a gang. When he was cap¬ 
tured it was found that the hearing aid 
was actually a small short wave radio. 
It was used to bring him instructions 
from the other members serving as 
lookouts. 

This reminds us of the time we ob¬ 
served a lad of 12 at a school. He was 
wearing what appeared to be two hear¬ 
ing aids, one in each ear. A man stop¬ 
ped to ask him, orally, if he could 
hear well with them, whereupon the 
youngster removed them, to show that 
the plugs were actually black caps off 
talcum cans, and the wires were round 
black shoe laces. The inquiring one 
found it necessary to hurry off as the 
lad laughed fit to kill. 

Another time, at a basketball game, 
a prankster inserted two exploded flash 
bulbs in his ears. People across the 
court noticed them. They began to 
single him out, that is until he calmly 
removed them to throw them in the 
trash can. 


What does your hearing aid do? Ours 
doesn’t! 

* * * 

Carl B. Smith, the old and valiant 
warrior, is straining at the leash again, 
with his blood pressure shooting up, 
way up! It is all because some panel¬ 
ists at a prominent oral school made 
the remark that deaf persons educated 
away from the loving influence of par¬ 
ents at home were really unsocial egg¬ 
heads. Carl suspects his Missouri school 
training makes him that kind of an 
egghead; but he wants to know what 
that really is. If you know, write, wire 
or phone him before things around 
Hermann, Missouri, are burned to a 
crisp by his Ozark vocabulary. 

* * * 

The magazine, Oklahoma Today, had 
an article about the language of signs, 
stressing the fact that those used by 
Indians were proving to be a great help 
in cracking the communication barriers 
in countries that attract American tour¬ 
ists. There is a book, “Let Your Hands 
Speak,” by Stephen Streeter. It is pub¬ 
lished by the American Tourist Associa¬ 
tion, 1180-llth Street, N. W., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. This book is widely used by 
tourists who find it more than just a 
help as they travel around in countries 
where English comes hard. This sounds 
interesting, much more so than those 
two-language vocabulary dictionaries. 

sfc sjs 

Have you purchased your ticket to 
the International Games of the Deaf? 
Have you willed your ear bones to the 
Temporal Bones Banks? Think these 
over. 

We will soon be off. We will not 
have to sleep on top of an iceberg in 
Iceland because our hotel reservation 
has been confirmed. That is a com¬ 
forting thought. We wish you were going 
with us, but if you cannot make it this 
time, there is the possibility of the hula 
trip to Hawaii after the NAD conven¬ 
tion in 1966. We do not know who— 
what will sponsor it, but you had bet¬ 
ter lay up a supply of 3-in-l oil be¬ 
cause those hip swinging sessions do 
jam up the lanes. 

* $ $ 

Thank you wonderful people for stay¬ 
ing awake with us so long. We have 
told you that you are tops—need we 
keep on repeating this truth? Now that 
we have it down pat, we will just go 
on enjoying each other, as we always 
have. Yep, thank you for reading this 
far with WTG. 


REUNION 

ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

JULY 2-3-4, 1965 

At 

ARKANSAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Enjoy your big event! 

For information, write to: 

Bryan G. Caldwell, Chairman 

1124 Peyton Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 
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Focus on Children 

By ROBERT M. BENSON 

Assistant Supervisor of Special Education 
Long Beach Unified School District, Long Beach, California 


(Robert M. Benson delivered the following 
address at the above workshop held at San 
Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
California. Attending were parents of the 
deaf, teachers, administrators, rehabilitation 
workers, church workers and the 14 partici¬ 
pants of the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf. Mr. Benson received 
a tremendous ovation.) 

Ladies and gentlemen: I have never 
approached a task with the seriousness 
of purpose nor with greater conviction 
than that which I have experienced this 
past month during the preparation and 
writing of this talk today. On the other 
hand, I have never approached a task 
with greater singleness of purpose. My 
single purpose in talking to you today is 
to cause you to think about your children. 

I intend to present you with ideas; I in¬ 
tend to stimulate and to challenge your 
thinking; I intend to cast suspicion and 
to plant seeds of doubt. I am bringing 
to you what I consider the culmination 
of 10 years of my thinking about deaf 
education. 

For as long as I can remember; for 
as long as I have been associated with 
education; and for almost as long as 
books have been written on the subject 
there has existed a state of confusion 
relative to your children. Your children 
are even now lost in a sea of philosophies, 
methodologies and personalities set one 
against another. Ends are confused with 
means; and means are confused with 
ends. The picture of deaf education is 
indeed black. And when we consider who 
are the recipients of this confusion, the 
picture becomes tragic. 

I do not need to pinpoint for you just 
what the specific areas of confusion and 
conflict are; you know them only too 
well. Many of you have had painful ex¬ 
periences in these areas. 

And yet, this sorrowful picture is paint¬ 
ed against a background. Each person 
who has taken a brush to this canvas has 
been forced to paint against this common 
background. But when we view the pic¬ 
ture of deaf education today it is almost 
as though each contributor has sought 
to make his meagre contribution the high¬ 
light of the picture with the end result 
being the obliteration of the background 
altogether. 

This black picture is composed of chil¬ 
dren who have thoughts, inner feelings 
and emotions, unexpressed and inex¬ 
pressible to them. Children who down to 
nearly the last one are destined to be¬ 
come minimum citizens. Children whose 
great potential is to be lost to the world. 
Children who, unless they can meet so¬ 
ciety on its terms, can look only to a 
minimum place in that society. 

These children are undulating in a so¬ 
ciety that is not permitted to reach out 


to them except in ways that do not in¬ 
volve communication. These are children 
who are best grasp a tiny fraction of the 
knowledge of mankind, and for many of 
whom the benefits of living in this society 
are not available. 

The plight of these children is no bet¬ 
ter today than it was 25 years ago. In 
fact the gap between them and society 
is getting bigger. If you don’t believe this 
is so take a good long look at our adult 
deaf. It isn’t the society you and I know, 
nor is it the society other physically handi¬ 
capped persons enjoy. 

Why has this been permitted to take 
place? Just what does the long-obliterated 
background consist of; and is there any 
rhyme or reason to this situation at all? 
Answering these questions in reverse or¬ 
der, I believe that there is rhyme and 
reason to the situation; and when you 
scrape all the multi-colored highlights and 
effects of philosophy and methodology 
away there remains only a fresh and clean 
background—your children. I believe also 
that this situation has been allowed to 
take place because this is exactly what 
you have been willing to buy. Educational 
leaders have the dual role, to lead and to 
serve. I am afraid that in serving you 
some of us have been too responsive to 
your dreams and wishes; in leading you, 

I am afraid that some of us have been 
blinded to the purpose of education. 

About three or four years ago there 
began to appear on the horizon a new 
concept in the field of deaf education, a 
concept which had already existed in the 
business world for many years. This is 
the concept of leadership training, and it 
recognizes the dual role of the educational 
leader. I would agree with Dr. Leo Con¬ 
ner, and underscore his prediction, that 
within a very few years the impact on 
deaf education of leadership programs 
such as the one here at Northridge will 
be truly revolutionary. 

The effect of leadership training is be¬ 
ing felt already in many quarters. And 
we are beginning to see some of just what 
this effect is. This program, acting as a 
melting pot, has brought together repre¬ 
sentatives of many philosophies, method¬ 
ologies and organizational plans. And, 
ladies and gentlemen, these people are 
finding a common ground. They are find¬ 
ing that deaf education does have uni¬ 
versal foundation, and that this founda¬ 
tion is solid. What has been built upon 
this foundation, however, and sold to you 
is like a house built by many expert 
craftsmen whose efforts have not been 
coordinated. Craftsmen who have been 
allowed to build and to equip this house 
as they have seen fit. Each seeking to 
outdo the other. 


It is time that expert control be exer¬ 
cised. It is somebody’s job to see to 
it that a sense of proportion is main¬ 
tained; that, as parents, you are not over¬ 
sold on one methodology, plan or philos¬ 
ophy; that we get back to the business 
of teaching children. 

We are faced today, in California, with 
a chaotic situation in deaf education. 
Except for a small minority of adult deaf 
who function to their own satisfaction in 
a hearing world we are surrounded by 
countless numbers of failures of all of 
our systems of philosophies and method¬ 
ologies. Let’s begin to look at the great 
mass of adult deaf, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, not the isolated, accidental suc¬ 
cesses who have been lucky. We need to 
stop permitting our own biases and preju¬ 
dices to be surveyed; we need to stop 
allowing our wishes and dreams to be 
translated into law. Rather, we need to 
start taking a look at the end product 
of our disunited efforts. 

The time has passed, however, when 
stopping up a hole here, adding a little 
bit there, patching up here or covering 
that up over there will suffice. Changes 
must be made; this we know. But the 
partnership of parents and educational 
leaders, lawmakers and adult deaf must 
be prepared to think big, really big. You 
will be asked to do this today in your 
discussion groups. I hope that for this 
short while you will be able to do so. 

I want to think now, and to wonder 
about some things. Think and wonder 
about thoughts that are going through 
my mind these days. I don’t seem to 
be able to put these thoughts out of my 
mind anymore, and an almost overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of responsibility compels me to 
share them with you. My thoughts chal¬ 
lenge many things; but they keep re¬ 
turning to one central theme. And that 
is this; we must begin to teach children. 
We must bring the goals and purposes 
of deaf education in line with the goals 
for all education in this country. Hearing- 
handicapped children are first of all chil¬ 
dren and the sole purpose of education in 
this land is to indoctrinate children into 
society. This purpose consists of many 
things. Education teaches children to 
communicate and it teaches skills; and by 
"communicate," I do not mean "speak;" 
and by "teaching skills," I do not mean 
simply to keep them off the relief rolls. 

Education also teaches children about 
our society, its history, its heritage; and 
it teaches them about themselves, and 
about others, their feelings, desires and 
dreams. It gives them a sense of per¬ 
spective and affords them an opportunity 
to practice what they are learning. Most 
important of all, education helps a child 
to find his place in society, a place where 
he feels pleased and satisfied with him¬ 
self. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, as far as 
the deaf are concerned we have lost the 
purpose of education. We have twisted 
and distorted the purpose of education. 
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We have allowed methodology to become 
a goal in itself. Things are all turned 
around backwards; those being served are 
not deaf children, but parents and edu¬ 
cators. 

When you stand in my position and feel 
the awesome responsibility for all chil¬ 
dren; when you see children turned out 
of residential situations which were for 
many a last resort; when you must say 
to a parent, “I’m sorry but your child 
has not been successful in our kind of 
program; when you see teachers ham¬ 
mering day after day to prove an un¬ 
justifiable point; when you see parents 
of young deaf children filled with hope 
you know will never be fulfilled; when 
you see children segregated as special 
and not allowed to learn and to grow 
with other children, you begin to wonder 
what it is all about. 

Education is for all children, and the 
purpose of education is the same for all 
children. Until we recognize this, there 
can be no thought of raising the standard 
of deaf adulthood. 

The same things that make for suc¬ 
cess for all children, make for success 
for deaf children. In the final analysis, 
society imposes the same requirements 
on your children as on all children. So¬ 
ciety makes no allowances for a lack of 
certain essential requirements. It is in¬ 
deed ironic that the point upon which 
society is most willing to make allow¬ 
ances for the deaf is the very thing many 
of us spend our time and talents develop¬ 
ing—speech as we know it. 

What are these essential requirements 
imposed upon all children by society and 
which the public schools are charged to 
teach? There are really only three as 
I see it. 

The first of these, of course, is knowl¬ 
edge. This is easy to say and a point 
no one would argue; that is until we be¬ 
gin to examine it closely in terms of 
what is being done for deaf children to¬ 
day. 

The regular academic curriculum has 
become so broad and the content of each 
subject so vast that there are curricu¬ 
lum specialists in almost every area. And 
it is the rare leader in the field of the 
deaf who has much of a notion at all 
of what is occurring in regular education 
today. Even those very few teachers of 
the deaf whose goal it is to impart knowl¬ 
edge by any means can offer the deaf 
child only a meagre smattering of few 
subjects at best. 

(It occurs to me that if at once the 
“language of signs” were considered, as 
it is, a foreign language and equated to 
foreign languages in the curriculum we 
would have specialists for that alone. And 
I see no reason this couldn’t be done.) 

When society places the highest of its 
premiums upon knowledge can we really 
afford to do less? Ask the deaf! I will 
leave it for you to decide what this 
means. 

A second requirement for success in 


our society—for any child—is the ability 
to communicate in the English language. 
My friends, this is ever so simple. In 
the area of communication it could be 
so easy to equip the deaf to meet soci¬ 
ety's requirement if we weren't so busy 
teaching them to speak. Society does not 
ask that the deaf speak as I am speak¬ 
ing; this is a requirement imposed by you 
alone out of your burning desire to estab¬ 
lish a relationship with your children. 
That’s all communication is you know, 
establishing a relationship. But on whose 
terms, and at what price? Think about it. 

If asked what blindness means, the av¬ 
erage child will tell you that it means 
dogs, canes and reading with the fingers, 
but ask the average adult what it means 
to be deaf and he can’t tell you much 
really. And this attitude is the result of 
demanding that deaf children meet you, 
their parents, on your terms. 

Society has gone overboard in extend¬ 
ing itself to other groups of handicapped, 
and we have no reason to believe that it 
would not for the deaf except for the 
fact that you have made it wrong to do 
so. You have said that the deaf can 
meet society on its terms. And I say 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, that it is 
ironic and incomprehensible to me be¬ 
cause speech is the only area in which 
society is willing and eager to compro¬ 
mise. 

Society will not compromise in the de¬ 
mand for knowledge; it would compro¬ 
mise in the area of speech but for the 
fact that it has been made wrong to do 
so. Do you have any idea to what ex¬ 
tent society has gone out of its way to 
reach out to the blind? I’m sure that 
you do in general terms, but do you 
know that there are interested groups 
of volunteer transcribers organized na¬ 
tionally in every major city in the coun¬ 
try? Did you know that an organization 
such as the Field Enterprises Corporation, 
publishers of the World Book Encyclopedia 
subsidized the printing of its encyclopedia 
in Braille and then virtually gave out¬ 
right many copies to educational institu¬ 
tions? (Each copy of this takes 32 lineal 
feet of shelf space and is contained in 142 
volumes and there is one in nearly every 
classroom for these students in my dis¬ 
trict.) Did you know that an entire new 
field is being started to help the blind; 
the field of orientation and mobility train¬ 
ing. This is going on quietly on two col¬ 
lege campuses, and instructors are work¬ 
ing through a demonstration grant in the 
Los Angeles area taking students into 
their communities and expanding their 
horizons by teaching them to get around. 

And don’t tell me that the deaf are 
different because you can’t see the handi¬ 
cap of deafness. It’s just an easier handi¬ 
cap to hide, that’s all! There are count¬ 
less ways that the handicap of deafness 
can be made known for what it is to so¬ 
ciety if you as parents will only let it be 
so. If you will only stop trying to make 
your children into something that they 


are not. Society will compromise in the 
area of speech because even the most 
uninformed can grasp the idea that “if 
he can’t hear, he can’t learn to talk like 
others talk.” 

But because there is nothing wrong with 
the deaf man’s brains or hands, society 
will not, absolutely will not compromise 
in the area of written communication of 
the English language. I am talking about 
reading and writing. The deaf man who 
cannot read and write is destined, the 
same as any other person who cannot 
read and write, to be a minimum citizen. 
On the other hand, the deaf man who 
can command this form of communication 
possesses the greatest tool he needs to 
take his place alongside others in soci¬ 
ety. Can we then afford not to use any 
means possible to teach this tool for 
which there is no compromise? 

Am I saying that oral communication, 
speech, is unimportant for the deaf? What 
I am saying is this; in the absence of good 
scientific research to the contrary, can 
we afford to exclude any means of teach¬ 
ing what really matters to children? I 
am saying that it is somebody’s job to see 
to it that tools be relegated to their proper 
place. They are not an end in themselves, 
neither are they a way of life nor a pur¬ 
pose of education. We must get about 
the business of developing minds. 

Speaking is but one facet of communi¬ 
cation, and I’m not convinced that years 
of speech lessons have much of an effect 
upon the means of communication an adult 
deaf person will employ. He will employ 
any tool he needs to employ. We tend to 
believe that the adult deaf person is the 
way he is today because he cannot speak. 
Maybe so, but 10 years of watching the 
end product of public school efforts in 
this regard have convinced me that he is 
as he is because he lacks knowledge, 
language and the social communication 
skills. 

Have you stopped to consider that a few 
years ago the present adult deaf person 
went through exactly what your child is 
going through now? Interesting fact, isn’t 
it? 

But may be I am way off base. Maybe 
the goal of education for the deaf is to 
teach them to speak as you and I speak; 
to eliminate completely the effect of a 
physical limitation. I really can’t believe, 
however, that the physical handicap of 
deafness is that different from other handi¬ 
caps. This certainly isn’t the goal that 
parents of blind children have set, nor 
retarded, nor crippled. The blind are not 
taught to see, the retarded to intellectual- 
ize, nor the crippled to walk. The parents 
of these children have the same goals 
for their children that we have for all 
children. 

I believe that at the moment we dropped 
the term “mute” from our vocabulary 
we laid the cornerstone for what we see 
today. 

If. at this point, my talk seems a bit 
disconnected please forgive me. I will 
get back on the track in a moment, but 
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these things bother me and make me 
wonder, too. 

Another interesting fact; did you know 
that almost from the moment a child is 
born blind, a state caseworker is assigned 
to the family and that her purpose is to 
help that family to focus upon what the 
blind child can do. They try desperately 
to make him a vital part of his environ¬ 
ment by teaching him to explore with 
his hands. Interesting, isn’t it? But be¬ 
cause the blind child has spent five years 
exploring his environment, developing a 
self-concept and testing his limitations 
he is very often more ready to learn 
than the normal child. I wonder what he 
would be like if we focused solely on his 
limitation of blindness in these crucial 
years. How sadly different is the picture 
of that deaf child who possesses no self- 
concept, has answers to little, and is 
totally unable to communicate with his 
environment when I see him for the first 
time. I wonder what the picture would 
be like if a state caseworker were to be 
sent into the home of a small deaf child 
and if her first task were to teach the 
family to communicate with the child. 
It has already been shown that such a 
plan would enhance the child’s ability to 
learn English later.* 

Just as society will not compromise its 
demand for knowledge, nor for a com¬ 
mand of the English language, neither 
will it compromise its demand for social 
communication. It is not enough that 
a child know about society; he must have 
skill in applying what he knows. And this 
skill comes only from practice, practice 
in the mainstream of life, practice that 
overcomes fear, practice that fosters self- 
confidence. This is a requirement im¬ 
posed upon all children. It is a form of 
communication in its broadest sense of 
establishing a relationship between indi¬ 
viduals. The only place that this can be 
learned is in the mainstream of life, it 
can’t be learned by talking about it, nor 
by occasional field trips. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I see it the 
demands that society places upon deaf 
children are no different than those it 
places upon all children. And in these 
demands society is uncompromising. To 
the degree that any child does not measure 
up to these demands he will lead a mini¬ 
mum life. 

In essence the demands are these; pos¬ 
session of certain knowledge, a command 
of the English language and facility in 
social communication. To the degree that 
these demands are altered, to the degree 
that allowances are made; in short, to 
the degree that any child fails to measure 
up to these demands will he fail to ful¬ 
fill his potential. 

These thoughts are original with me 
only in this form. We are hearing these 


*Birch, J., and Stuckless, E. “Relationship 
between Early Manual Communication and 
Later Achievement of the Deaf.” Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh. Project 1769. Coopera¬ 
tive Research Branch of the U.S. Office 
of Education. March, 1963—February, 1964. 


things said with increasing frequency 
these days. Only last January, Dr. Connor 
wrote, and I quote: “Deaf pupils should 
finish high school and be able to think 
more abstractly, command language flex¬ 
ibility, read routinely at the high school 
level and socialize easily with hearing and 
deaf people if their future status in the 
United States is to be a comfortable and 
productive experience.” 

On January 16, 1964, Frank Turk, in¬ 
structor in physical education at Gallau- 
det College, delivered a talk at the Ken¬ 
dall School PTCA meeting, which he en¬ 
titled, “The Deaf Child Is a Person.” 
Every parent of a deaf child in California 
should read this talk by a deaf father of 
hearing children, and a teacher of the 
deaf. 

If we could accept that what is de¬ 
manded of all children is also demanded 
of deaf children, then could we ever agree 
as to what this means. If it is true that 
all children must possess certain knowl¬ 
edge, a command of the English language, 
and be adept at social communication 
then what does this mean to you as par¬ 
ents? What does it mean in terms of 
methodology, philosophy and organiza¬ 
tional structure? What are the legal im¬ 
plications, and to whom do you turn? 
These are the things you would need to 
decide. 

I can tell you what this all means to 
me. It means that the demand for knowl- 
edgs dictates that tools be considered a 
means to an end; that the need for knowl¬ 
edge is so great, the time so short, the 
content so vast, and the alternative so 
desperately bleak, that any and all tools 
that work must be used with and for the 
deaf; that teachers must ultimately be 
completely versatile in technical tool 
skills; that we teach our children to be 
skillful in the use of all tools as their 
teachers; that all deaf children be taught 
by tools and that we stop discussing tools 
in terms of methodology and get on about 
the business of teaching children; that the 
various tools for teaching language also 
be considered for what they are, crutches 
and tools. 

When we say that deaf children must 
possess knowledge the same as all chil¬ 
dren, this means to me that teachers of 
the deaf must be first of all teachers 
every bit as well-grounded in academic 
fields as other teachers. It also means 
that adminstrators and supervisors must 
be first of all completely grounded in gen¬ 
eral education, both its purposes and its 
content. You know, when you begin to 
look at theorists and methodologies as be¬ 
ing the tools and crutches that they really 
are you begin to believe that there isn’t 
really that much different about the teach¬ 
ing of deaf children. 

That deaf children, like all children, 
must possess a command of the English 
language means to me that we must 
cease teaching language with the prin¬ 


cipal goal being spoken reproduction; 
that we must employ every means pos¬ 
sible to teach the intricacies of English; 
that the effectiveness of teaching be 
measured by reading comprehension and 
written expression. 

That deaf children, like all children, 
must be adept at social communication 
means to me that they must learn early 
to form understanding relationships with 
both hearing and deaf people; that a free 
and easy exchange of ideas and feelings 
be the basis for these relationships; that 
parents of deaf children learn to com¬ 
municate with their children the same as 
all parents do; that parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren must permit society to communicate 
with their children as physically handi¬ 
capped, deaf children; and that they must 
work as hard as parents of other handi¬ 
capped children to teach people how; 
and that deaf children be educated among 
and with other children. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are now in 
a position to help bring about badly-needed 
changes in deaf education. Today’s adult 
deaf are minimum citizens and so will 
your children be unless major changes are 
brought about. It will not do to expand 
what we already have, nor to modify what 
presently exists. More and better of what 
we have today is not the answer, but 
the answer lies somewhere in the knowl¬ 
edge that deaf children are children who, 
like all children, have the right to knowl¬ 
edge, language and social skills. 

Those of you who know me know that 
I have said things this morning I would 
not have said a few years ago. Why, you 
ask? With your indulgence I’d like to 
talk for a moment to those of you with 
whom I have been most closely associated. 

A few years ago you gave me an un¬ 
paralleled opportunity to help your chil¬ 
dren and together we built an elementary 
program that affords everything an oral 
integrated program can afford. And your 
children are head and shoulders above 
their predecessors. 

But, my friends from Long Beach, we 
haven’t done near enough. You have 
asked me to assume the responsibility of 
taking your children on through school 
and to develop a quality program that 
will successfully indoctrinate them into 
society—and this I cannot do. I have gone 
as far as I can with the tools you have 
given me to use. At this point where the 
imparting of knowledge is of prime con¬ 
cern our limited tools won’t do the job. 
At this point where social communication 
is uppermost in your children’s mind our 
present tools won’t do the job. 

I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
have challenged you more than disturbed 
you but, in either event, remember this: 
I have not suggested that we take away 
anything that we are presently giving your 
children; I have suggested only that we 
provide more. 
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California . . . 

Various chapters of the California Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf announce the election 
of officers for 1965. The San Francisco 
Chapter recently elected Joanne Kovach, 
president; Bob Miller, vice president; 
Ernie Davin, secretary; Mrs. Angus 
Campbell, treasurer; and Sue Baker, Sally 
Miller and Arthur Doerfert, trustees. 

The East Bay Chapter announces the 
election of Mickey Corson, president; Wolf 
Bragg, vice president; Betty Jo Lepen- 
dorf, secretary; Bert Lependorf, treas¬ 
urer; and Earl Norton, Francis Roberts, 
and Yachtman Sue, trustees. 

The Long Beach Chapter’s new officers: 
Frank Luna, president; George Forfar, 
vice president; Eleanor Smith, secretary; 
Thaine Smith, treasurer; and Pauline Put¬ 
man, Ross Bailey and Fred Gries, trus¬ 
tees. Jerry Fail and F. A. Caligiuri con¬ 
tinue to serve the chapter as advisors. 

We are sorry not to be able to include 
a list of officers of the newly-organized 
San Fernando Valley Chapter. As far as 
we know, Bunny Webster is president and 
Lois Bowden is treasurer and the CAD’s 
first vice president, Babs Babbini, serves 
them as advisor. At last reports, the 
Valley Chapter has more than 70 mem¬ 
bers and, under Bunny’s aggressive lead¬ 
ership, they are going great guns which 
might mean the rest of us chapters had 
better look to our laurels lest we end up 
in the shade. 

The San Diego Chapter started raising 
funds for the 1967 convention with a well- 
attended gathering at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel, San Diego, evening of March 27. 
Co-chairmen of the convention are Flor¬ 
ence Petek and Mary Ellen Thompson and 
they’ve got two years of hard work ahead 
of them. Watch for their next fund-rais¬ 
ing event and plan to go down and lend 
them a hand! 

If all goes according to plan, the CAD 
Board of Directors will hold an all-day 
meeting at the new Home for the Aged 
Deaf in Arcadia Saturday, June 12, and 
the following day, Sunday, will be a day 
we have long looked forward to . . . the 
dedication ceremonies of the new Home. 
A grand and glorious turn out of happy 
Californians is anticipated. 

Mattie Moore, matron of the Home, took 
a three-week vacation back home to Ar¬ 
kansas recently. During her absence 
Evelyn Gerich and Mrs. Bonnet assisted 
Irene Sprague with running things at the 
Home. 

A new group of ladies from the Los 
Angeles area has been formed and will 
be known as the CHAD Auxiliary Group, 


meeting each third Wednesday for cards 
and refreshments with all donations going 
to the new Home for kitchen equipment. 
They have been meeting at the CHAD 
but when the new Home is opened out in 
Arcadia, they will meet at the Pilgrim 
Lutheran Church and everyone is wel¬ 
come. Heading the group in 1965 are 
Evelyn Gerichs, president; Florence Still¬ 
man, vice president; Anne Verburg, sec¬ 
retary; Lois Bowden, treasurer; Cecile 
Willman, assistant treasurer; and Effie 
Rowe, Emily Murdey and Bessie Watt, 
trustees. 

Amongst newlyweds currently receiv¬ 
ing congratulations are Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyner and Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Honig. 
Mrs. Tyner is the former Mary Winn. 
And, before you know it, Ruth Bonnet 
will become Mrs. Fred LaMonto. Ruth 
is wearing a most beautiful solitaire 
which advertises the coming event but, 
somehow, we cannot seem to pin her down 
as to the date of the wedding. 

We enjoyed a most pleasant visit to 
the deaf of Fresno just recently and were 
fortunate in arriving just as a meeting of 
the Fresno Club of the Deaf occurred. 
We took in the meeting at the Sunnyside 
Bowling Alley and watched President 
Gene Lee in action, afterward spending 
a happy evening socializing with the deaf 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Elmer York 
and William Thompson serve the club 
as secretary and treasurer and we are 
right proud to claim membership in the 
little organization with sincere hopes that, 
as time goes by, they will grow and 
prosper. 

Julian and Lucille Gardner sold their 
trailer and bought a brand new one 
and are now living on Gage Avenue at 
Atlantic in nearby Bell. Glen Orton, 
en route to see the Gardners one recent 
Sunday, was involved in an auto accident 
and although his car was rather messed 
up, Glen escaped serious injury. 

Ivan Nunn of Long Beach was serious¬ 
ly injured and rushed to St. Helen’s Hos¬ 
pital in Bellflower late the afternoon of 
March 27 where he remained for more 
than a week, suffering from a brain con¬ 
cussion, the result of a fainting spell. 
Ivan has suffered from a nervous condi¬ 
tion the past two years and his doctors 
say that it will be quite some time before 
he fully recovers from his accident. At 
this writing he is up and about again 
but is taking things easy, undergoing 
treatment from a nerve specialist. 

We sympathize with Ellen Grimes and 
John Fail, both of whose mothers are in 
very serious condition at hospitals in 
Bellflower and South Bay. Ellen’s mother 



Jerry Conner, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Conner 
of Dayton, Ohio, has reached a peak in baton 
twirling surpassed by only one other award. On 
May 1, he was acclaimed the Ohio State Senior Boy 
Twirling Champion. There is only one award higher 
than State Champion and that is the National Senior 
Boy Champion. Jerry will attempt to win this 
award during the third week of August in Miami, 
Florida, during the United States Twirling Asso¬ 
ciation's twirling championships week. Pictured 
here is Jerry with some of the 26 trophies and 34 
medals he has won in two and a half years of 
baton twirling competition. He is the Dayton Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf's interpreter and serves in the 
same capacity on many other occasions. 

and John’s are friends of long standing 
and it is not expected that either will 
recover. 

At this writing, Terry Ash, 21-year-old 
son of Evelyn and Millard Ash, is in in¬ 
tensive care at South Bay hospital with 
a bullet lodged near his spine for almost 
a full month. Terry, with his wife, Rose¬ 
mary, and a group of friends, had drop¬ 
ped in at a night club over in Torrance 
the evening of March 27 where they were 
caught in the middle of a shooting fray 
between a patron of the establishment 
and a couple of security guards. Five 
persons, innocent bystanders, were ser¬ 
iously wounded in the gun battle during 
which 16 bullets were fired, one of them 
hitting Terry in the right side. Friends 
are hoping Terry will soon recover. Mean¬ 
while, Rosemary and baby son are mak¬ 
ing their home with Evelyn and Millard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Emmer of Ana¬ 
heim announce the arrival of a fine baby 
boy born March 21. Little fellow goes by 
the name of Theodore Rafael. 

Iva DeMartini and Pollai Bennett up 
and boarded a plane from Los Angeles’ 
International Airport April 14 en route to 
Acapulco and Mexico City on a 10-day 
vacation during which they spent a few 
days as guests of Fidel Lopez in Mexico 
City. They returned home April 23, both 
of them with beautiful tans and full of 
talk about their exciting adventures. 

Francis S. Stowell passed away in Los 
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Officers of the two-year-old Fresno Club of the 
Deaf, which serves the deaf of the San Joaquin 
Valley, are shown at a recent meeting: Elmer 
York, secretary; Gene Lee, president; and William 
Thompson, treasurer. The club meets each third 
Saturday evening of the month at the Sunnyside 
Bowling Alley, Clovis Ave. and Kings Canyon Rd., 
Fresno, Calif. Mr. Lee organized the club two 
years ago and James Dunn of Fresno served as 
its first president. 

Gatos March 1 at the age of 45. Death 
was attributed to a heart attack and 
came as a sudden shock to all of us. 
Francis was extremely active in affairs 
of the San Jose Silent Club, always ready 
and willing to be of assistance to his 
fellow deaf. Funeral services were held 
March 4 in San Jose with the Rev. George 
W. Gaertner officiating. Survivors include 
his wife, Christine, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Joyce Dannel; two grandchildren; 
and relatives living in Independence, Mo. 

Another friend undergoing surgery and 
resultant misery in a hospital was Joseph 
Malley of Garden Grove. Joe underwent 
surgery for a bladder ailment and was 
in serious condition for a time after¬ 
ward. Wife Margaret says he is getting 
better and friends are rooting for his full 
recovery. 

Driving their new Impala, Leon and Vir¬ 
ginia Baker left Los Angeles end of March 
en route to Cincinnati and the Nationals 
taking Virgina’s daughter, Veronica, with 
them as far as Arcadia where Veronica’s 
fiance introduced Leon to a 60-1 shot he 
was to ride that afternoon at the Santa 
Anita race track. For fun, Leon gave 
Veronica $2 to bet on the horse and told 
her to send his winnings on via special 
delivery thinking it a big joke. However, 
as it turned out, Leon found $120 waiting 
for him when he reached Cincinnati . . . 
talk about luck! 

En route east on old Route 66 an other¬ 
wise uneventful trip was enlivened by a 
chance meeting with Clarence Allman- 
dinger at the wheel of his beloved Camper 
somewhere in the wilds of New Mexico. 
Inside the camper were Bob Skinner, Saul 
Brandt and Marvin Greenstone busy over 
a game of poker and all of them likewise 
headed for Cincinnati. 

The Bakers reached Cincy on schedule 
where Leon presented his credentials as 
delegate from the Gold and Green Club 
of Fullerton and from that time on both 


were swept up in the whirl of AAAD ac¬ 
tivity. Suffice it to say they enjoyed 
themselves to the utmost and, thanks to 
Leon’s race track winnings, were able to 
splurge a bit more than they had planned. 
After the Nationals they left for Chicago 
along with San Diego delegate Jim Bow¬ 
man who had to catch a plane that after¬ 
noon. Ed and Jennie Mastny played hosts 
to them in Chicago and treated them like 
visiting royalty which convinced Leon that 
Virginia wasn’t just talking when she 
raved about her Chicago friends. Frank 
and Lorraine Sullivan also entertained 
with a get-together at their home and 
the Bakers certainly intend to allot more 
time to Chicago next trip east. 

They spent a day in Fulton, Mo., where 
Leon used to go to school and were 
shown around and treated to lunch by 
Dr. and Mrs. Grover C. Farquhar. Leon 
found the changes at the school most im¬ 
pressive. Next stop was their mutual 
hometown, Kansas City, where they were 
positively overwhelmed by the hospitality 
of Miss Georgetta Graybill who not only 
stuffed them with K. C. Steaks but also 
masterminded a pot luck supper in their 
honor at the new Kansas City (Kas.) Club 
for the deaf. 

Wending their way southward they vis¬ 
ited various relatives en route to Webb 
City, Mo., where Leon was reunited with 
an older brother for the first time in 23 
years. After that they enjoyed the drive 
through Arkansas (where they have not 
yet heard about such things as freeways) 
and stopped at Baton Rouge, La., where 
Leon taught school for almost a decade, 
as guests of Maurice and Annie Bell 
Labbe. Their visit to New Orleans was 
short; they could at least look at the ex¬ 
terior of the famous Antione’s from the 
lunch counter where they “dined.” Vir¬ 
ginia bought her long-coveted “Mammy” 
toaster cover and Leon gulped down as 
many cups of “real” coffee as he could. 
Virginia was spellbound at the beautiful 
mansions, plantation houses and the rural 
Acadian countryside. (We foresee another 
and longer visit to the bayou country for 
the Baker family!) 

Next stop was Houston where Leon’s 
two children live and a look at the fabu¬ 
lous new Astrodome where they learned 
that the scoreboard alone cost two million 
dollars. Driving westward again the 
Bakers began to have second thoughts as 
to their previous plan to end their cross¬ 
country trek with a stopover at Las Vegas. 
After three weeks on the road they were 
tuckered out and by the time they came 
to the fork in the road at Kingman, Ariz., 
Leon had made a startling discovery . . . 
they were almost broke! So, instead of 
investing their few remaining dollars in 
some possibly uncooperative slot machine, 
they drove straight home! 

So now, 7000 miles and three weeks 
later, Leon and Virginia are back at the 
salt mines owing their souls to the credit 
card companies but, having had such fun, 
they state emphatically that they’ll do it 
AGAIN! 


New York . . . 

An enjoyable Valentine party was spon¬ 
sored by the HAD Sisterhood at the Com¬ 
munity Center on Feb. 13. Proceeds were 
for the HAD member-athletes partici¬ 
pating in the International Games to be 
held in Washington on June 27-July 3. 
Several winners of games donated their 
prizes to this fund; so did many visitors 
to the affair ably directed by Chairman 
Jane Becker and her co-chairmen, Faye 
Cohen and Thelma Miller. 

Union League of the Deaf basketball 
team won the Eastern AAAD basketball 
tournament by thrashing Hartford in the 
finals, 85-59. The U.L. had previously 
beaten the Pelicans of New York City. 
The tourney was held at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 14. Murray Finkelstein, 
manager of U.L. basketball team, was 
elected president of EAAD for the next 
term. 

The Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
sponsored its annual Purim Party on 
March 20 at B’nai Jeshurun Center. There 
were 100 present. The purpose was to 
raise funds in behalf of those HAD mem¬ 
bers who were chosen to represent the 
U.S. in the 10th International Games for 
the Deaf. There was an exciting show 
by deaf children, June and Janet Roth- 
enberg, Joel Weiner, and Martin Flor- 
sheim, under the direction of Meyer Lief. 
Louis Omansky of Baltimore came to 
New York especially for this occasion. 
After very interesting story-telling about 
Purim by Messrs. Harold Steinman, Nat 
Schwartz and Bernard Teitelbaum, with 
v/itty jokes by Mrs. Marcia Berkowitz, 
the guests partook of refreshments in¬ 
cluding traditional Purim Cake, Haman- 
tachen. The committee: Chairman Vera 
Berzon, Jane Becker, Ruth Goldberg and 
Eva Weiner. This affair was a great 
success despite three other events the 
same evening in the metropolitan area. 

Norman Finkelstein was U. L.’s repre¬ 
sentative at the AAAD national tourna¬ 
ment delegates meeting in Cincinnati and 
Ben Shafranek acted for the Hebrew As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf in the same capa¬ 
city. 

Ben and Tessie Bernstein and Anna 
Goldberg, parents and sister of Seymour 
Bernstein, respectively, were rooting for 
the success of the show “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” which was to be given April 10 
at Riverside, Calif., and presented by the 
Riverside Chapter of the California Asso- 
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ciation of the Deaf. Seymour Bernstein, 
Gallaudet Class of 1957, a former New 
Yorker now a resident of California, di¬ 
rected the play. He is a teacher at the 
California School at Riverside and is now 
studying for a degree in child psychology. 

Nebraska . . . 

Steven Deurmyer, son of Herb and 
Virginia, was a player on the Southeast 
High School reserve basketball team this 
past season. On the team’s trip to Has¬ 
tings, they were advised after the game 
not to risk the return trip to Lincoln be¬ 
cause of icy highways, so the players 
reserved 15 rooms at a motel and spent 
the night in Hastings. They had been 
scheduled to play the next night at Belle¬ 
vue but that game was cancelled be¬ 
cause of the bad roads. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Lof of Omaha 
brought Mrs. Lof’s mother, Mrs. Duncan 
Cameron, to Lincoln one Sunday after¬ 
noon to visit Maude Burlew. Mrs. Cam¬ 
eron and Maude were classmates at NSD. 

Mrs. Ella Florence Bender of Seward, 
Neb., was taken by death from a heart 
attack at the age of 72 on Feb. 9, 1965. 
She and her husband Joe Bender had 
celebrated their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary on Jan. 10. In addition to her 
husband she is survived by one son, 
Frank, of California, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Nora Panoke, of McCook, Neb. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Kalina and Joe Renner of 
Crete attended the funeral which was 
officiated by Rev. Walter Uhlig. Mrs. 
Bender was a former student of the 
Kansas School, while Joe is an NSD alum¬ 
nus. 

The John O’Connors of Frankfort, Kan., 
celebrated their 45th wedding anniversary 
early this year. John has never recovered 
from the stroke he had several years ago 
but we are glad to know that Susie is 
still in good health. 

Judith Ann, daughter of Ruth and Ev¬ 
erett Degenhardt of Omaha, was married 
on Feb. 27 to Ronald Andrew Jarecki, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Jarecki, also 
of Omaha. Quite a few of the deaf friends 
of the Degenhardts attended the wedding 
at the Holy Ghost Catholic Church in 
Omaha and the gala reception that eve¬ 
ning at the Polish Home. 

On Feb. 13, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Patz- 
ner of Council Bluffs, la., became the 
proud parents of a baby girl, Monica Jane, 
their second child. 

Mrs. Stacia Cody of Tacoma, Wash., on 
March 14 went with her son Ed and fam¬ 
ily to the Pacific Ocean near Grayland, 
Wash., and watched the waves come in 
and hunted for interesting pieces of drift¬ 
wood. Mrs. Cody also went with deaf 
friends early in March to Vancouver, 
Wash., to visit Mrs. Lydia Wondrack for 
a week. Lydia was a pupil at NSD and 
had Stacia for a sewing supervisor at 
that time. Lydia who has recently learned 
to drive a car, took Stacia to visit other 
former Nebraskans, Neva Jackson Mc- 
Neal and Mrs. Thomas Belser. At that 
time Lydia was planning to fly to Hawaii 
with her daughter on March 18 for a 



Two newest additions to the American Athletic Association of the Deaf Hall of Fame were honored at a 
splendid buffet luncheon at the Roof Garden of Cincinnati's Sheraton-Gibson Hotel Thursday noon, April 1, 
1965. The honored guests were Charles "Buck" Ewing (left) and Hughie Cusack. The gent between them 
is Herb Schreiber, chairman of the AAAD Hall of Fame Committee. The other gentleman is Charles 
Miller, a teacher at the Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus. He himself is an Hall of Famer, having 
served as athletic coach at the school for 27 years. The two ladies are Mrs. Charles Miller (left) and 
Mrs. Harriet Duning, chairman of the luncheon. 


short sightseeing trip. 

A small get-together was held at the 
home of Maude Burlew on Jan. 30 to 
honor Mr. and Mrs. Bill Sabin on their 
38th wedding anniversary. Guests pres¬ 
ent in addition to the Sabins were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Ken¬ 
neth Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Dale Brit¬ 
tain, Mrs. Bernice Kuster, Richard Tager, 
Mrs. Bertha Holland and Miss Emma 
Marshall. 

A 25th wedding anniversary party was 
held at the home of Mrs. Sophie Sievert’s 
daughter in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Wuddel on Feb. 6. 

Blanche Andrews of Arcadia, Calif., 
reports that she spent Feb. 16-22 in Palm 
Springs with her nephew and while there 
they took a ride on the Aerial Tramway 
in the mountains. 

The only Lincolnites who attended the 
MAAD basketball tournament were Mr. 
and Mrs. Del Boese, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Wiegand and Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Bourne. 
The Bournes had with them as their 
guests, their older daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley McHugh of 
Creston, la. 

We understand Jack Cafferty of Hastings 
had a slight heart attack on March 3 
but at last report was recovering satis¬ 
factorily. 

Albert Rewolinski, a student at NSD 
and son of Mr. and Mrs. John Rewolinski, 
suffered a severed artery in his hand on 
Feb. 16 when he slipped on ice and fell 
on a broken pop bottle. A bus driver, 
Gail Grice, was cited by the Omaha 
Transit Co. for noticing Albert’s injury 
when he boarded the bus and giving the 
proper first aid until the rescue squad 
could be summoned. Albert was back in 
school the next day. 

Garrett Nelson of Omaha was nearly 
killed late in February and survived with 
third degree burns on his hands and 
thighs when a large piece of aluminum 
that he was lifting into place for a sign 


came into contact with an electric power 
line. Garrett was working for the Naegle 
Sign Company at the time of his acci¬ 
dent. He was at the Methodist Hospital 
in Omaha at last report and will require 
a number of skin grafting operations and 
a long period of convalescence. 

Del Boese of Lincoln was another of the 
deaf to have an occupational injury, suf¬ 
fering a mashed right hand in a printing 
press accident a few days after the 
MAAD tournament. His injury, while 
painful, was not serious but it handicapped 
him and the Council Bluffs team in the 
AAAD tournament. 

Rev. Ernest Mappes of Omaha has an¬ 
nounced that he plans to retire this sum¬ 
mer after nearly 44 years in the ministry 
to the deaf for the Missouri Lutheran Sy¬ 
nod. Rev. Herman Graef now has as his 
assistant, Vicar Myron Prok, who plans 
to stay in this area for the next year and 
a half while learning the work of a 
minister to the deaf from an able tutor. 

Allan Lee Meyer was born on Feb. 21 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lee Meyer. A boy was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Keith Buckendahl 
(Judy Payne) on Feb. 20. The new ar¬ 
rival, Dylan Ray, and his mother stayed 
with relatives at Norfolk before returning 
to Omaha. 

A girl, Lula Ann, arrived at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bowers (Janis Va- 
lish) at Boise, Idaho, on Jan. 15. Janis 
is a graduate of NSD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe (Agnes 
Dunn) of Hyattsville, Md., announced the 
birth of a girl on March 15. If we have 
the name right, they have named her 
Jane Allene. 
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Wisconsin . . . 

Barbara Ann Strickland and Gene 
Schleicher, both of Milwaukee, announced 
their engagement on St. Valentine’s Day. 
An August wedding is planned. 

Another wedding is planned for Aug. 21 
by Miss Kathryn Binando of Waukesha 
and Glen Cooksey, Jr., of Oconomowoc. 
Miss Binando is a 1964 graduate of the 
Wisconsin School and her fiance is a grad¬ 
uate of the Iowa School, class of ’55. Mr. 
Cooksey is employed as a journeyman 
printer at the C. W. Brown Printing Com¬ 
pany in Oconomowoc. 

Barbara, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Reuter, Milwaukee, is the fiancee 
of Warren Pecha. No wedding date has 
been set. 

Mrs. Helen Stromberg, 70, of Milwaukee 
passed away March 29 from complications 
which arose following a stroke. 

Mrs. Bertha Feilberg of Oshkosh died 
at the age of 93 years March 12. 

Paul Lange, Sr., of Delavan died April 
7 at Walworth County Home. He cele¬ 
brated his 97th birthday last March and 
was a noted instructor of the deaf, having 
taught at the Wisconsin School for many 
years. Mr. Lange is survived by four 
children: R. Lange, Paul Lange, Mrs. 
Forrest Kelsey and Mrs. Laura Crosby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Neesam of Delavan 
went deep sea fishing during their winter 
vacation to St. Petersburg, Fla. Fred 
won the jackpot twice for catching the 
largest fish. 

The roommate of Fred, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Zola, happens to be Steve 
Peck, son of the film star, Gregory Peck, 
in a dormitory at Northwestern University. 
Steve is majoring in medicine. 

Miss Mary Williams of Delavan died 
March 6 at the age of 83 after a long 
illness. Miss Williams taught at the Wis¬ 
consin School some 56 years. 

On March 13, a week following the 
death of her sister, Miss Katherine Wil¬ 
liams passed away at the age of 92. She 
was also a teacher and principal at the 
Wisconsin School over a period of 36 
years. 

Pearl and John Mager of Milwaukee 
flew to Istanbul, Turkey, on vacation the 
latter part of March. They report an in¬ 
teresting trip. Miss Elaine Kressin flew 
to Aspen, Colo., for a week of skiing and 
returned home to Milwaukee with a beau¬ 
tiful tan. 


District of Columbia . . . 

The night of Jan. 30 was anything but 
pleasant, but it did not deter the local- 
ites from attending the third and final 
IGD ball held at the Shoreham. Diana 
Jones, a Gallaudet student from Michigan, 
reigned as queen and will compete with 
15 other finalists of regional and national 
AAAD tournaments. 

Word sifting back from New Mexico 
announces the arrival of Patrick John 
Burke on Feb. 3. Bea and the baby are 
doing fine while papa Doug is still slav¬ 
ing away in Northridge, Calif. Bea and 
the children expect to join him right soon. 

John Kubis, Gallaudet math teacher, 
recently bowled a 255 game during league 
play with the NCDBA. John, who is a 
165-average bowler, fired six strikes in a 
row, then a spare, an open frame, and 
then another strike to end up with a 
turkey! 

While we shivered away up north, Dot 
and Jose Berrios spent two weeks in Flor¬ 
ida with some of the time being spent 
with his parents and the rest of the time 
at the dog races. 

Carol Padden, daughter of the Don Pad- 
dens, went to Atlantic City recently to 
be auditioned with a tap dancing group. 
She will appear at the Steel Pier there 
this summer and is thrilled at the pros¬ 
pect as are her mother and dad also. 

The Sutcliffes welcomed a baby girl m 
March which rounded out the family nice¬ 
ly. Details are not available at press 
time but hear Glenn is proud of his baby 
sister. 

Pauline Peikoff lost her father in March 
and both she and Dave flew to Toronto 
for the funeral. Dave had to return to 
D. C. but Polly remained for some time. 

Eric Croneberg had a hernia operation 
in February which left him none the worse 
for wear. Then Steven Rose, youngest 
of the Joe Rose family, was hospitalized 
with a slight case of pneumonia. Joe Ail- 
stock was also hospitalized with laryn- 
gotracheobronchitis, which is a long name 
for a serious case of croup. All are on 
the mend at this writing. 

When the Hobermans celebrated their 
33 rd anniversary recently, they attended 
the basketball game between Chicago 
and DCCD. After the game, son-in-law 
Bob Manson pretended he had lost the 
keys to his car in order to delay their 
appearance at home. When they finally 


got in, they were very much surprised to 
see more than 75 friends gathered there 
to help them celebrate the occasion. The 
party was hosted by Harry Iioberman and 
Frances Manson, children of the Hober¬ 
mans. 

Florence Crammatte was honored on 
her birthday the other month with a sur¬ 
prise party hosted by the National Board 
of Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority. She was pre¬ 
sented with an Oster blender and a cash 
gift which was later used to purchase a 
waffle iron. 

Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority welcomed 10 
new members April 3 at Blackie’s House 
of Beef in Washington. Mistress of cere¬ 
monies was the president of the college 
chapter, Sharon Heiydt, who was also re¬ 
cently named in Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities. Sharon will 
marry Mel Carter, Jr., in the near fu¬ 
ture. 

Colorado . . . 

John Carlson returned April 10 from 
a two-week jaunt to the Northwest and 
reported a marvelous time. First, he 
went to Sun Valley, Idaho, for two days 
of skiing which was not so good due 
to the thaw. From Sun Valley he went 
to Portland, Ore., for several hours’ 
sightseeing before he headed for Taco¬ 
ma, Wash., to meet his brothers and 
sisters. Later he went on to Seattle 
where he had hoped to attend the Frat 
meeting. Due to lack of knowledge as 
to the whereabouts of the meeting, he 
took the night train to Spokane where 
his youngest brother met him to take 
him to his parents’ home at Addy, 
Wash. Addy is a very small village 
situated almost at the border of Wash¬ 
ington and Canada. In fact John was 
born in Canada. He attended the Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf from 
whence he went to Alaska for a couple 
of years working on the highways until 
he came to Denver for a visit. He fell 
in love with Denver and has been living 
here for over 18 years. 

Eddie Rodgers, after a week’s visit 
with Verne Barnett in Denver, left for 
Cincinnati to take in the AAAD tourna¬ 
ment the week of March 15. He will 
spend several months working for news¬ 
paper firms until the IGD games in 
Washington D. C. Eddie plans to go to 
Minneapolis to take in a golf tourna¬ 
ment before he returns to Colorado 
Springs in the fall for another term at 
the ITU School. 

Miss Jackie Miles returned to Denver 
from a month’s visit with Mrs. Marlene 
Hinrichs in Hollywood, Calif. She said 
she was called back to Denver by her 
mother’s illness. She plans to go to 
Washington, D. C., soon to spend the 
summer with Sandra Klein. 

Lynn Ohm, with his wife and baby 
daughter, have moved to a place of their 
own on 44th Avenue, Denver, and has 
been taking a course in a dental firm 
for some time since leaving Gallaudet 
College. 

The Colorado School for the Deaf and 
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DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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the Blind was shut down for the Easter 
vacation and the children of the Richard 
O’Tooles, the Howard Kilthaus and the 
Dick Boyds came home to Denver for a 
“vacation.” David O’Toole was surpris¬ 
ed by his parents with the presentation 
of a cute pug puppy which he named 
Candy. 

Mrs. Iona Simpson wrote that she was 
anxiously awaiting her move to the new 
home for the deaf at Arcadia, Calif. 
She hopes to move there before the end 
of April. She will be free to come and 
go during weekends as she usually 
spends the weekends with her son and 
daughter-in-law who moved to Los An¬ 
geles from the south last year. 

Mrs. Susie G. Burchfield, 88, mother 
of Mrs. Margaret Herbold, passed away 
April 4 after a short illness at the Colo¬ 
nial Nursing Home in Westminster. 

Walter C. Elkins suddenly passed 
away of a brain hemorrhage while visit¬ 
ing in Lakeland, Fla., with his wife and 
children on March 30. His body was 
brought to Denver by plane for burial. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elkins had been living in 
Denver for some time after moving up 
from Kentucky. Mrs. Elkins will con¬ 
tinue to live with her daughter in Den¬ 
ver. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Stecker, formerly of 
Hartford, Conn., who were in town for 
several months two years ago are now 
living in Walnut Creek, Calif. Mr. Steck¬ 
er has been employed by the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle. 

Marvlin Cameron, who moved to San 
Francisco two years ago, has been trans¬ 
ferred from there to Oakland. His 
roommate, Frank Lofton, has been pro¬ 
moted to a higher paying position in 
San Francisco where both have been 
sharing an apartment. 

Merlin Noteboom writes from Bell- 
flower, Calif., that he has been enjoying 
his living there due to the wonderful 
winter climate. He is still an assembler 
with one of the large plants near Dis¬ 
neyland. 

Mrs. James Castalian (Julia Haden) 
is counting days for retirement from 
Shwayder’s after many years’ employ¬ 
ment there. She is sure she will enjoy 
her retirement by being busy around 
her home and garden in Englewood. 
She and her husband, Jim, have two 
children, one daughter and one son. 

Mrs. Mary Heinrichs of Golden left 


'Rmmka the filmo! 

COME TO 

SAN ANTONIO 

FOR THE 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

CONVENTION 

JULY 23-24-25, 1965 

GUNTER HOTEL 


JAMES TAYLOR, Chairman 
827 FULTON AVE., SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 78212 


for Tucson, Ariz., in March. She will 
divide her visit with her two sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Shaner of 
Denver celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on March 10. They were 
honored on March 15 with a family buf¬ 
fet dinner given by their children. 

Floyd Vance of Denver who has work¬ 
ed for many years for the Maddox Ice 
Company has retired and is planning to 
go to Wyoming for a long stay on a 
ranch. 


Indiana . . . 

Mrs. Marguerite Breedlove announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Donna 
F., to David R. Baker. Miss Breedlove 
has attended Butler University and is a 
member of Epsilon Sigma Alpha Soror¬ 
ity. 

March births: A girl to Mr. and Mrs. 
Billy Pennell, Jr., and a boy to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Crum. April births: Boys 
to Mr. and Mrs. Tim Hession and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clayton McCray, daughter and 
son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cooper. 

A surprise bridal shower was tendered 
a recent Indianapolis bride, Mrs. An¬ 
thony Hajna (nee Helen McKissic), at 
the Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club on 
Feb. 20. 

The Indianapolis Chapter of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association recent¬ 
ly elected the following officers: Dr. An¬ 
thony Hajna, president; Eugene Schick, 
vice president; Mrs. Gail Stout, secretary; 
and Miss Ethel Koob, secretary. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Nicolai, Dave Barnett and 
Miss Jane Barham are the latest additions 
to the chapter’s membership list. 

Indianapolis Div. No. 153 of the NFSD 
gave a program at the Greater Indian¬ 
apolis Deaf Club on April 24. A crowd of 
135 included out-of-town visitors from Chi¬ 
cago, Cincinnati and other cities. Mrs. 
Lucy Daily directed the program. 

Wedding Bells: Miss Ann McElhatten 
will become the bride of David W. Myers 


in a ceremony at St. Joan of Arc Catholic 
Church in Indianapolis on May 29. Miss 
McElhatten, formerly of Baton Rouge, La., 
is an IBM keypunch operator with a local 
bank. Mr. Myers, a native of North Caro¬ 
lina, is Indiana’s vocational rehabilitation 
counselor to the deaf. 


Mrs. Edith P. Chandler, Former 
NAD Vice President, Succumbs 

Mrs. Edith P. Chandler, 81, passed 
away on May 3 at her home in Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. She was a vice president 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
in the late 1930’s and a contributor to 
The Silent Worker and other publications 
of the deaf. Born in England, she re¬ 
ceived her education at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf and at Gallaudet College. 
Her husband, John B. Chandler, was in¬ 
structor of printing at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf at the time of his 
death in 1936. Mrs. Chandler is survived 
by four sons and two daughters, in addi¬ 
tion to several grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Herbert Pickell, Jr., Named 
Wichita Executive Secretary 

Herbert Pickell, Jr., is the new execu¬ 
tive secretary to the Wichita Social Ser¬ 
vices for the Deaf. He will assume his 
new duties on May 24, according to an 
announcement made by the Rev. E. L. 
Barnett, president of the WSSD. The 
position has been vacant several months 
following the resignation of Roger M. 
Falberg, who left to accept a position in 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Pickell has, for nearly three years, 
been with the Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing in East Lansing, Mich., 
as an academic teacher and counselor for 
unemployed deaf adults. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Gallaudet College 
and his master’s degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. 


Adult Education Program Offered by Michigan Agency 

At last there is an adult education program for deaf men. The Michigan Asso¬ 
ciation for Better Hearing is currently announcing its personal adjustment and 
prevocational rehabilitation services for unemployed deaf men at its headquarters 
in East Lansing, Mich. This program is for deaf men who are unemployable, or 
very much underemployable, because of lack of schooling, multiple handicaps, 
lack of social opportunities, little or no habit training, misunderstandings due to 
communication problems and wrong attitudes based on incorrect information. This 
center has been very successful in placing deaf men on jobs. Of the 23 men who 
have gone through the rehabilitation center, 20 are working. Three have failed to 
get jobs due to conditions beyond the control of the people at the center. 

This rehabilitation center for unemployed deaf men is developing from the 
conclusion of a Vocational Rehabilitation Administration demonstration and re¬ 
search project which began in 1962. 

Deaf men who want to take this training should take this story to their voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation office at the state capitol or to the superintendent of their 
school for the deaf. Tuition is $40 a week. The Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing, supported by the Michigan United Fund, serves both deaf and hard of 
hearing people. The director is Stahl Butler, a long-time teacher of the deaf. 

For information, write to the Michigan Association for Better Hearing, 724 
Abbott Road, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Coming To The 



X* international 
games the deaf 

WASHINGTON* D.C. 


If you are coming to the Games this summer, following is some information that 
will help you enjoy things and avoid trouble. 

1 . Bring traveler’s checks. The IGD Committee will not accept personal checks for 
tickets. Hotels may accept a personal check for your room, but they won’t cash checks 
either. And cash is easily lost or stolen. Travelers checks are your best bet. 


2 . While sports clothes will be the order of the day, 
remember we will have both a reception and a banquet. 
These are “semi-formal.” You will need a suit and/or a 
fancy dress for both if you don’t want to feel out of place. 
Formals are not necessary. 

3. Cameras and film should be considered. The Games 
are colorful and as we have said, will be held here only 
once in a lifetime. You will miss something if you don’t 
have pictures to remember later on. Please note that taking 
pictures on the field will be strictly forbidden. But you can 
still get good ones without violating this rule. 

4. Religious services: Services will be held Sunday 
morning, June 27 and July 4. Be sure to check where your 
faith will meet. 

5. Transportation: Buses will leave for all fields from 
your hotel if it is on our list. In some cases the buses will 
be running from one hotel to another where the number 
of fans is small. Each bus will have its destination on it. 
If you have a combination ticket there is no fare. Non¬ 
combination ticket holders will pay a nominal fee. 


6 . Boat ride; Theater: In both cases these affairs will 
require separate arrangements. When you register, be ready 
to indicate which nights you want to take the boat — Mon. 
or Tues. But this is on a first-come, first-served basis and 
when the boat is full you will have to take what is left. 
Theater will run all week so choose your day. 

7. Evening entertainment: Captioned films will be 
shown every evening for those who do not care for the 
evening sports. Check the hotel bulletin boards. 

8 . Baby-sitting: The local committee will assist in this. 
If you need help for any reason contact the local committee. 
All IGD personnel will have identification. They will help 
you or find someone who can. Maximum charge will be 
$1.50 per hour — limit 4 children. This is about 40c per hr. 
per child. 

9. Individual prices: The prices listed separately in 
our ads for combination tickets. Thus, Opening Ceremonies 
is $5. Banquet is $15. Individual sports prices are on one 
of our ads, etc. Any one of these tickets can be purchased 
separately. You don’t have to buy a combination ticket. 


NOTE: COMBINATION TICKETS ARE NOT TRANSFERABLE 


NOTE ALSO: While formal opening of the Games is Sunday, June 27, the first event is the Reception on 
SATURDAY, JUNE 26, in the Regency Ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel. Miss USA will be chosen. Refresh¬ 
ments and dancing are included. 

STUDENT TICKETS. We have received many requests for student tickets. These are not sold in advance. They 
must be purchased on arrival in Washington, D. C., June 26 or thereafter. Adults who intend to bring students should 
so state when ordering their own tickets so that allowances can be made for the banquet and boat ride. 




SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #3—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 




EARL ROBERTS, Head Coach 
Men's and Women's Track Teams 


We are pleased to announce the com¬ 
plete list of coaches for the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf as below: 

TRACK AND FIELD 
Earl Roberts, Track Coach 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
Jack Griffin, Coach 

Frederick (Md.) Track and Field Club 
Payton Jordan, Director of Track 
Stanford University 
Karl Gripenburg, Track Coach 
Burlingame (Calif.) High School 
William Thornton, Track Advisor 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside 
Ezekiel McDaniel, Sr., Track Coach 
Georgia School for the Negro Deaf 
William Nelson, Track Coach 
Governor Morehead School for the Deaf (N. C.) 
Mrs. Ruth Seeger, Girls Track Coach 
Texas School for the Deaf 
John Shipman, Track Coach 
Louisiana School for the Deaf 
George Propp, Track Coach 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 
SWIMMING 

John C. Wieck, Swimming Coach 
Fitzgerald High School (Warren, Mich.) 

Todd K. Ellis, Swimming Coach 
Upper Merion (Pa.) Aquatic Club 
Dr. Peter R. Wisher, Swimming Coach 
Gallaudet College 

Mrs. Barbara Flower, Girls Swimming Coach 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 
BASKETBALL 

Louis A. Dyer of Los Angeles Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Leroy Duning of Greater Cincinnati Deaf Club, Inc. 
SOCCER 

Frvin Antoni, Director of Athletics 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
WRESTLING 

Thompson Clayton, Wrestling Coach 
Gallaudet Gollege 

TRAINER 

Frank Medina, Head Trainer 
University of Texas 

Four of the above coaches—Earl Rob¬ 
erts, George Propp, Lou Dyer and Leroy 
Duning are deaf. Ruth Seeger, of the 
distaff side is also deaf. Mr. Roberts is the 
only one of the coaches who was with the 


USA Track and Field Squad at the ’61 
Helsinki Games. He has been appointed 
head coach of both men’s and women’s 
teams. 

The members of the Organizing Com¬ 
mittee were in accord when they stated 
as a body that we should select QUALITY 
coaches. It is believed that the USA con¬ 
tingent deserves nothing but the best 
advisors available. It is hoped that such 
selections would benefit the USA (in 
terms of the future), hence Payton Jor¬ 
dan, Jack Griffin, John C. Wieck and 
Todd K. Ellis. 

Developer of many college and Olympic 
stars, Payton Jordan was first assistant 
coach for the USA Track and Field (men) 
delegation at the recent Tokyo Olympics. 

Jack Griffin coaches those famous 
Maryland girls who have been doing so 
well in AAU circles and also in the in¬ 
ternational competitions. He served with 
Edward Temple of Tennessee State Uni- 



LOUIS A. DYER 
Basketball Coach 

versity as assistant track coach for the 
USA Women’s Olympic Team at Tokyo. 
Since his team will be working out for 
the National AAU meet for women at 
Columbus, Ohio, July 1-2-3, 1965, Mr. 
Griffin will bring his girls to Washington, 
D. C., and practice with our women. This 
would give our women an opportunity to 
run with several seasoned athletes. 

Karl Griepenburg has no peer when 
it comes to training and coaching dis¬ 
tance runners. His top runner, Bill Mor¬ 
gan, copped second place in the National 
Cross Country championship at Chicago 
last fall and ran in the famous Midnight 
Run at Sao Paulo, Brazil, last New Year’s 

ERVIN ANTONI 
Soccer Coach 


Eve, as the United States’ only entry, a 
singular honor, indeed. He is also the co¬ 
founder, director and coach of the famed 
Golden Gate Track Club of San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Payton Jordan, by the way, will coach 
the United States team in the Maccabiah 
Games in Israel in August. 

There is no more dedicated person in 
Michigan high school swimming than 
John C. Wieck. In addition to his regular 
assignment, the energetic Wieck finds 
time to serve as president of the National 
Interscholastic Swimming Coaches Asso¬ 
ciation, coach boys and girls of all ages 
in the Fitzgerald Swim Club and handle 
a summer post at the Birmingham Ath¬ 
letic Club. Now he has accepted to han¬ 
dle still another task—that of coaching 
our swimming team. He is the coach of 
our No. 1 swimmer, Fred Savinsky of 
Warren, whose times in the 400 and 1,500- 
meter freestyles and 200-meter butterfly 
rank high on the list of the world’s best 
deaf swimmers. 

Todd K. Ellis is young, being 23 years 
old, but he has been doing a very com¬ 
mendable job as a swimming coach. He 
is the coach of our great Marie Amato, 
the Norristown, Pa., gal, who is one of 
the two best all-around deaf swimmers 
in the world. The other is Josefa Czer- 
kinska of Poland. 

Roberts, Propp, Dyer, Seeger and Dun¬ 
ing need little or no introduction to sports- 
minded fans. Each is an expert in his 
field and deserves the support of all. 

There will be no coaches for shooting, 
cycling and gymnastics because of very 
few competitors in these sports. Lonnie 
Kapp of Sepulveda, Calif., and now a 
junior at the University of California, 
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KARL GRIPENBURG MRS. BARBARA FLOWER TODD K. ELLIS 

Assistant Track Coach Women's Swimming Coach Assistant Swimming Coach 


will again be the lone USA participant 
in gymnastics. And the following men 
who have been officially selected to rep¬ 
resent the United States in rifle shoot¬ 
ing. . . . 

Walter T. Rothrock, Hayward, Calif. 

Carl Wayne Crandall, Stafford, Ariz. 

Dawn Ray Phillips, Globe, Ariz. 

Warren S. Downs, Tucson, Ariz. 

Matt Asanovich, Jr., Miami, Ariz. 

Gerald Zimmerman, Omaha, Neb. 

The matmen, who won out in a field 
of nearly 50 top wrestlers from all over 
the country at tryouts Friday and Satur¬ 
day, March 12-13, 1965, at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, are as follows: 

FREE STYLE WINNERS 

114.5— Mike D. Golightly, Berkeley, Calif. 

125.5— Gilbert B. Borinstein, Indianapolis, Ind. 

136.5— Kent L. Finnicum, Enola, Pa. 

147.5— Gregory Brown, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

160.5— Arlen Darryl Finke, Minneapolis, Minn. 


175.5— Alonzo Lee Whitt, Chicago, III. 

191.0—Ray S. Parks, Jr., Alexandria, Va. 

Unlim.—Bernard J. Fairwood, Kensington, Conn. 

GRECO-ROMAN WINNERS 

114.5— David A. Seabridge, Newportville, Pa. 

125.5— Raymond C. Walley, Broomall, Pa. 

136.5— Douglas A. Berner, Chester, Pa. 

147.5— Gregory Brown, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

160.5— Art Montoya, Santa Fe, N. M. 

175.5— Alonzo Lee Whitt, Chicago, III. 

191.0—James Lee Barken, University Heights, O. 

Unlim.—Dale K. Johnson, Welch, Minn. 

When we returned home from Cincin¬ 
nati, we found countless letters and sev¬ 
eral telegrams piling up on our desk, 
and also several checks amounting to 
$14,492.44. By now, some $50,000 has been 
raised and forwarded to us for our ath¬ 
letes. There are several other $500s al¬ 
ready made, but we have yet to get them. 
Money is still coming in, and from all re¬ 
ports which we are still getting every 


day, it looks like our mission will be 
accomplished and that our goal of $85,000 
for 170 athletes will be achieved by June 
1, 1965. 

You have no idea as to how many let¬ 
ters we have written since we started 
our fund-raising publicity on Jan. 1, 1965. 
We think our publicity is a success, and 
naturally we are very happy about it. 
In the next issue we hope to be able to 
announce that “WE MADE IT” for the 
third time. 

In closing, as Payton Jordan has writ¬ 
ten us, “Of course we will hold good 
thoughts that our United States team will 
perform well and enjoy a championship 
in the 10th International Games for the 
Deaf.” 
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Receiving a 50 - year service 
award, Frank M. Nimmo (second, 
left) listens as Fanwood Alumni 
President Benjamin Shafranek 
presents commemorative plaque. 
Also looking on are Mrs. Nimmo 
and Vice President Nicholas Gior¬ 
dano. Occasion was marked with 
a surprise dinner at Hotel Edison 
in New York City. 



Frank M. Nimmo: A Tribute 

This condensed biography of Frank M. 
Nimmo is written without his knowledge. 
It is intended to portray the life of a 
man who has given so loyally to his be¬ 
loved Alma Mater, Fanwood School. 

Frank was not born with a gold spoon 
in his mouth. Although he came from a 
very fine and respectable family, who 
formerly resided in Allendale, N.J., he 
was always the allurement of a grand 
and regular guy. His father was a mem¬ 
ber of the New York Coffee Exchange 
and a very devoted family man. 

Frank’s popularity at school is chiefly 
demonstrated by his athletic prowess. He 
excelled in baseball, basketball, track 
and field. At one time he played organ¬ 
ized baseball as a third baseman for Ro¬ 
anoke in the Virginia State League. He 
also played on the strong semi-profession¬ 
al nine, Bronx Athletics. I had the good 
fortune of being able to follow the rounds 
with Frank during his competition against 
the best runners and sprinters at the Mil- 
rose A. C. games held in the 71st Regi¬ 
ment Armory. He was always a wizard 
in competition and thus earned his laurels. 

Upon graduation from Fanwood (New 
York School for the Deaf) in 1910 he was 
the first deaf person ever to be offered a 
job as boys’ counselor and it was here 
that the younger element recognized the 
true traits of Frank Nimmo. He is high¬ 
ly evaluated by both the deaf and normal 
people as a sharpshooter in making friends 
and holding on to them. The latter state¬ 
ment can best be appraised by his hear¬ 
ing friends who turned out en masse at 
a showing of “This Is Your Life” and 
was given the full treatment. 

I wish to pay homage to Frank during 
the sunset or twilight period of his life. 
To quote the poet laureate: 

“He who misses or who wins the prize, 

Go conquer as you can; 

But, if you win or if you lose, 

Pray God each be a gentleman.” 

—Harry J. Goldberg 


1965 Convention Dates 

May 28-30: SOUTH DAKOTA Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, Sioux Falls. 

May 29-31: WASHINGTON State As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, Vancouver. 

June 4-6: INDIANA Association of the 
Deaf, Indianapolis. 

June 17-19: ALABAMA Association 
of the Deaf, Mobile. 

June 18-20: NEBRASKA Association 
of the Deaf, Omaha. 

June 18-20: NORTH DAKOTA Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, Devil’s Lake. 

June 18-29: UTAH Association of the 
Deaf, Ogden. 

July 2: ARKANSAS Association of 
the Deaf, Little Rock. 

July 18-24: INTERNATIONAL CATH¬ 
OLIC Deaf Association, Philadelphia. 

July 23-25: TEXAS Association of the 
Deaf, San Antonio. 

Aug. 13-15: MINNESOTA Association 
of the Deaf, Albert Lea. 

Aug. 13-15: OKLAHOMA Association 
of the Deaf, Enid. 

Aug. 13-15: PENNSYLVANIA Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf, York. 

Sept. 1-4: EMPIRE STATE Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, Syracuse. 

Sept. 16-18: OHIO Association of the 
Deaf, Toledo. 


CONVENTION 

Oklahoma Association 
of (ho lloaf 

ENID, OKLAHOMA 
August 13, 14, 15, 1965 

Headquarters: Youngblood Hotel 


Floyd Good Still Barbering 
After 52 Years at Trade 

Floyd Good of Sergeant Bluff, la., has 
been barbering for 52 years. 

Floyd was born Sept. 29, 1893, at Smith- 
land, la., and came to Sergeant Bluff 
with his parents. His parents farmed for 
a time near Sergeant Blulf until Floyd’s 
father became a rural mail carrier, which 
made it necessary for them to move to 
town. 

Floyd, as a young boy, helped build 
the house that he and his wife, Helen, 
and his parents lived in. They still re¬ 
side in the same house. Floyd attended 
the Iowa School for the Deaf until his in¬ 
terest for barbering lured him away. He 
began his barbering career as an appren¬ 
tice for Coburn Bros, in 1913. 

He later met and married Helen Kin¬ 
dred, of Omaha, Neb., on May 10, 1919. 
Three years later, 1922, the same year 
their first child, LeRoy, was born, Floyd 
barbered in the basement of their home 
while awaiting completion of his new bar¬ 
ber shop. Floyd is still barbering in this 
same building. 

In 1933, Floyd and Helen had their sec¬ 
ond child, a daughter, Patricia. She is 
now Mrs. Lester Medlock and resides at 
Eugene, Ore. His son LeRoy and wife, 
Rosie, reside at Sergeant Blulf. Floyd 
and Helen are now the proud grandpar¬ 
ents of six grandchildren—all boys. 

Floyd is now semi-retired but doesn’t 
have much idle time as he enjoys putter¬ 
ing around the yard with flowers and 
gardening. A fond “hello” f.om the Floyd 
Goods goes out to all their friends. 

—Gordon Bayne 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2 “ x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Y Humo 
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Sometimes this page deviates from 
humor, especially when we stumble on 
some antiquity concerning the deaf, or 
go looking for deaf characters in classical 
books or bestsellers, or it may be some¬ 
thing that tickles our fancy. (When I’m 
not angling for that elusive fish named 
Anonymous One.) Or readers may send 
in something that has reader interest or 
significance. We received some humorous 
cartoons appropriate to this page which 
(after procuring permission from proper 
sources) we sent on to the editor, who, 
crowded for space, had to defer some of 
them to another issue, or else consign 
them to limbus. Jess and I have an agree¬ 
ment that, because of printing shop con¬ 
ditions and because he himself is over¬ 
whelmed with work and cannot keep 
track of every detail, if any of my anec¬ 
dotes is crowded out in one issue, I may 
bring it up again for use in another issue 
—unless of course he wishes it “lost” 
altogether for publication policy reasons. 

One that was crowded out, and which 
we didn’t miss until recently: Oscar 
Guire’s contribution: 

CHEERIO! 

Miss Elizabeth Peet, a hearing pro¬ 
fessor at Gallaudet College, had a deaf 
mother and her father was a sign-using 
teacher of the deaf. She was an expert 
user of the language of signs and gen¬ 
erally recognized to be an authority on it. 

It was her habit to say good morning 
to her students one by one as they came 
into her classroom for the hour. One 
morning she went to one of her male 
students and stuck her middle finger up 
in the air. She said, “What does this 
sign mean? I have many times seen 
you boys use it. I seem to be behind 
the times. I would like to know more 
about your modern signs.” 

The boy was embarrassed but he thought 
fast. He said that it meant “Cheerio.” 

The next morning as her students came 
in, Miss Peet gave each one of them the 
middle-finger-stuck-up-in-the-air sign. 

When the class was dismissed, one of 
them told her the true meaning of the 
vulgar sign. She never used it again. 
She returned to her old good morning 
greeting. 

(The author said Florian Caligiuri told 
this story at a Gallaudet alumni meeting 
at Los Angeles some years ago.) 

* * * 

Here’s one deviation from humor. Let 
Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld speak for himself: 
“. . . an item I encountered recently 
which is brimful of pathos, if not humor. 
Not only that but in its background it 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

etches a situation that—well, it could hap¬ 
pen here too! Or could it? 

“The story tells of the trial of two deaf 
boys charged with murder in the Soviet 
Union. It appeared in a book by George 
Feifer, ‘Justice in Moscow,’ page 134, 
published recently under copyright, 1964, 
by Simon and Shuster, Inc., New York. 
The publishers have graciously granted 
permission to THE DEAF AMERICAN to 
reproduce the item. 

“Copy of the story follows: 

“There was a trial in City Court in 
which the procurator, his head glisteningly 
shaved in the Russian manner, asked that 
the charge be reclassified from intentional 
murder with aggravating circumstances, 
which carries the death penalty, to ordi¬ 
nary intentional murder, which does not. 
The defendants were a pair of skinny deaf- 
mute boys who had killed a counselor in 
their institution. There had been evi¬ 
dence, the procurator argued, that one 
of the boys had been cruelly tormented 
by the counselor; there were mitigating 
circumstances; the boys deserved an¬ 
other chance. 

“A woman on the dais interpreted fur¬ 
iously into sign language for the boys, 
gesturing frantically and grimacing sound¬ 
less syllables. It was a macabre scene. 
When she came to the procurator’s recom¬ 
mendation that the boys be saved, the 
hall burst into a flurry of fingers and 
jerky nods, for most of the spectators 
were deaf-mutes, too. 

“The court spared the boys’ lives.” 

* * H* 

Writes Harry Belsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

The tourists to the Mohawk Valley often 
have trouble with the names of local 
towns, hills and streams. Names like 
Schenectady and Canajoharie have no 
counterparts anywhere in the world. The 
Iroquois did not use the lip sounds of 
p, b and m. Those letters in New England 
names are absent in local Indian names 
of the region. The Indians used the lan¬ 
guage of signs as means of communication 
like the deaf. While I was in a school for 
the deaf for years I could not learn to 
speak or read the sounds of p, b and m 
because they are almost alike both in 
speaking and lipreading. 

* * * 

This from Edwin Allan Hodgson’s book: 

A TELEPHONE FOR AN 
EAR-TRUMPET 

An old gentleman with a big spreading 
ear-trumpet came into the central office 
of the Telephone Exchange, Friday. He 
uncovered the horn and asked to see the 
superintendent. Mr. King came forward. 
The stranger addressed him thus: 


“Mister, I’ve hearn consider’ble about 
this ’ere telephone business. I’ve been 
told they fix it so you can hear a per¬ 
son speak for twenty miles. Now, I’m 
kinder hard of hearin’ and I wish you 
would put the telephone rigging on my 
trumpet, so I can hear the parson preach 
Sundays.” 

The old gentleman was as honest as 
could be in the matter, and it took Mr. 
King some time to make matters clear 
to him.—New York Times (1891) 

* * * 

AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE 

A man born deaf and dumb, who had 
established himself in a small way of 
business as a beggar, sacrificed to the 
god Mercury, and in return for his devo¬ 
tion the deity deprived him of sight. With 
this addition to his capital he enlarged 
his connection, and was enabled soon to 
make a considerable offering on the 
shrine of his patron. Pleased with his 
gratitude, Mercury devised an accident 
whereby the votary broke his leg, which 
terminated in a permanent lameness. Out 
of the abundant largesse brought to him 
by his calamities, he next commanded a 
statue of the divinity, and was not dis¬ 
pleased at finding himself rewarded with 
a palsy. He was now on the high road 
to opulence. He directed that the statue 
be plated with gold, made investments in 
the public funds, and found his opinions 
listened to by his fellow-citizens with os¬ 
tentatious attention. A little later he dis¬ 
covered on his person without surprise 
well-defined marks of leprosy, the final 
gift of the delighted god. Of this disease 
he presently died, leaving to a numerous 
offspring a large share of his wealth and 
all of his infirmities. 

The fruits which the frugal industry of 
one generation enables it to bequeath to 
the next are the amends it offers tor 
the institutions that accompany the in¬ 
heritance.—From Mr. Hodgson’s Book 
(1891) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
STATE QUOTAS PAID 
AS OF APRIL 19/ 1965 


Arkansas _$ 229.50 

Georgia _ 96.00 

Illinois - 489.00 

Maryland (partial) _ 127.00 

Mississippi _ 87.00 

Nebraska ___- 100.50 

Oklahoma _ 120.00 

Virginia _ 264.00 

Colorado _ 109.50 

Idaho _ 73.50 

Kentucky _ 199.50 

Minnesota _ 780.00 

Missouri _ 237.00 

New York _ 540.00 

Tennessee (Two Years) __ _ -- 243.00 

California _ 478.50 


Total Quotas Received as of 4-19-1965 _$4,174.00 

STATE QUOTAS UNPAID 
AS OF APRIL 19, 1965 

Alabama ___$ 220.50 

Indiana _ 339.00 

Louisiana _ 268.50 

Michigan _ 417.00 

Ohio _ 401.50 

South Dakota _ . 57.00 

Utah _ 118.50 

District of Columbia _ 1,195.50 

Kansas _ —_ 235.50 

Maryland _ 92.00 

Montana _ 115.50 

Oregon _ 78.00 

Texas _ __ 373.50 


Total Quotas Unpaid _$3,912.00 
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Robert G. Sanderson, President Frederick C. Schreiber, Sec.-Treas. 

m NORTH CAROLINA. 34 members. Mar- 



President’s Message 

The Junior National Association of the 
Deaf is a strong, growing organization, 
numbering at the last count 415 members 
in 13 chapters or clubs throughout the na¬ 
tion. The strength and the growth is due 
in large part to the efforts of two key 
people, both of whom have given unstint- 
ingly of their time and efforts to develop 
in young deaf people a sense of commu¬ 
nity responsibility and high ideals. The 
first, of course, is Mervin D. Garretson, 
a member of the NAD’s Executive Board 
who guided the young organization at 
its inception in the Montana School for 
the Deaf, Great Falls, and who has con¬ 
tinued to maintain a close and abiding 
interest in the organization, although his 
accepting a new and more responsible 
position at Gallaudet College meant his 
withdrawal from active management of 
the Jr. NAD. 

Mrs. Viola McDowell, the wife of the 
principal at the Montana School, took 
over where Mr. Garretson left off, and 
through her dedication and hard work 
the organization established its roots in 
firm soil. And now, in her new duties as 
the wife of Supt. Floyd McDowell, Mrs. 
McDowell finds herself unable to give 
the Jr. NAD the time it deserves. 

To Mrs. McDowell, I tender herewith 
the sincere thanks of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. Community service 
such as that she has given to these young 
deaf people forms an honorable record, 
an achievement to be proud of, one wor¬ 
thy of and due the respect of all people, 
deaf and hearing alike. 

The Jr. NAD Bulletin lists the member¬ 
ship roster in the February issue. More 
importantly, there is listed the names 
of those individuals who have been dedi¬ 
cating themselves to the spirit of helping 
youth. In my estimation, there is no 
greater service than service to mankind 
. . . especially when in doing so one 
makes certain sacrifices in personal time, 
and frequently family time. (Wives and 
husbands “also serve who only stand and 
wait!”) Herewith are those names which 
deserve our congratulations and sincere 
respect: 

ARIZONA. 44 members. Chester Dob¬ 
son, sponsor. 

MINNESOTA. 24 members. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin Marshall, sponsors. 

OKLAHOMA. 27 members. W. T. Grif- 
fing, sponsor. 


tha Marshall, sponsor. 

MONTANA. 17 members. Robert Le- 
Mieux, sponsor. 

CALIFORNIA (Riverside). 73 members. 
Lawrence Newman and Carl Barber, spon¬ 
sors. 

CALIFORNIA (Berkeley). 55 members. 
Caroline Burnes, sponsor. (Mrs. Burnes 
is the wife of President Emeritus B. B. 
Burnes). 

NEW JERSEY, 23 members. Richard 
Tuma. sponsor. 

TEXAS. 35 members. G. D. Butler and 
Bert Poss, sponsors. 

GEORGIA. 42 members. Alvin Steele 
and Walter Brown, sponsors. 

MISSOURI. 21 members. G. D. Coats, 
Dr. Grover C. Farquhar, and Supt. Lloyd 
Harrison, sponsors. 

NEW YORK (Rome). 10 members. Re¬ 
gina Hajna, sponsor. 

NEW MEXICO. 10 members. Allie 
Joiner Culbertson, sponsor. 

* * * 

Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and 
Reps. John Fogarty and Hugh Carey have 
introduced in the Senate and the House, 
respectively, similar bills to establish 
and maintain a National Technical Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf. Here, after many years 
of being batted around as an idea, is at 
last a firm commitment of supporters of 
the idea. The dream of deaf people of 
a technical school of their own, where 
they can get the kind of advanced in¬ 
struction needed to make them capable 
of competing with skilled graduates of 
“hearing” technical schools, is about 
to be realized. But to push such a major 
enterprise through Congress will mean 
that each deaf person must give his per¬ 
sonal support to it. The way to do it is 
to write your own local Congressman and 
senator. Your local library or newspaper 
can furnish you with their names and 
addresses. 

In the interests of a democratically in¬ 
formed membership, we hope soon to pub¬ 
lish a list of the major arguments for 
and against the bill. 

At this time, I am personally strongly 
in favor of it because I feel that the 
needs of deaf people today are too great 
to permit us to turn down any offer of 
aid. As Gallaudet meant to the deaf of 
100 years ago, so this National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf may mean for the 
deaf of today and tomorrow. 

* * * 

We have just received word that the 
Oral Adult Deaf Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
has received two large grants of money. 
One is the sum of $30,000 from the Lilly 
Foundation. Dr. H. Latham Breunig, a 
deaf statistician, works for the Lilly Com¬ 
pany, drug manufacturers. It is also 
understood that the Zellerbach paper in¬ 
terests have donated $25,000 to the Oral 


Deaf. We do not yet know what the terms 
of the bequests are, nor how the money 
is to be used, but we assume that it will 
be used for the purposes for which the 
Oral Deaf were organized: to provide 
for paying transportation costs for send¬ 
ing examples of successful oral deaf 
adults around the country, to lecture to 
parents groups on their philosophy of pure 
oral instruction for all deaf children who 
show any ability; and for paying the 
costs of printing and publishing the type 
of materials for which the Volta Review 
is noted. (We wonder, in passing, whether 
they will publish the words of the founder, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in which he ad¬ 
vocated fingerspelling?) 

Apart from the close connections of 
the Zellerbach scion with that company, 
and Dr. Breunig with the Lilly Company, 
it is curious that lipreading and speech 
would seem to have such high values to 
charitable foundations. We wonder wheth¬ 
er the dissemination of knowledge of so¬ 
cial welfare aspects of deafness—the in¬ 
fluence that deafness itself has upon the 
lives of those who are deaf, regardless 
of their ability to communicate—to par¬ 
ents and others, should not have equal or 
even higher values. 

Projector Fund Contributions 


Benjamin Friedwald _$ 

Friend of Ben Friedwald 

Seymour Gross _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Jessie R. Dewitt _ 

Bernard Teitelbaum 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Richard Meyers _ 

Frank B. Sullivan _ ~ 

Howard Ferguson _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch_ IZIIZIIII 

Mrs. J. Todd Hicks __ 

Mr. and Mrs. George Young 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kruger 

Mr. and Mrs. George Armstrong 

Leon Auerbach _ 

Union League of the Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 

Talladega Chapter, Alabama Association 

of the Deaf _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Crone IIIIII 
Frances L. Celano 
Randall McClelland 

Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner ___ ~ ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney 

Mrs. Tanya Nash 

Talladega Club of the Deaf 

Brooklyn Association of the Deaf IIIIIII” 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 

Robert Galente _ 

Sam Siegel _ 

Alfred Granath __ 

Lloyd Shikin __ 

Ernest DeLaura _ 

Bertram Kasson 

Pat Fiorello _ 

David Zadra _ "I. 

Taras Denis _ 

Linda Canty _ 

Robert Davila _ IIIIIII”” 

Madison Association of the Deaf 
Rochester Div. No. 52, NFSD 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Lutheran Laymen's League of Madison 
Charles Thompson Memorial Hall 

H. Earl Boyer_ 

Georgia Association of the Deaf ___ 

Abraham Goodstein _ 

American Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 

Mervin Garretson _ 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf 
Palmetto Club of the Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb _ 

West Virginia Association of the Deaf _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles McNeilly _ 

Women's Club of the Deaf (New York) ___ 


25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

2.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.09 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

25.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

25.00 

10.00 

15.00 

10.00 

8.75 

3.00 

10.00 

10.00 

50.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.28 

10.09 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 


To date $671.03 has been contributed. 
Benjamin Friedwald, chairman of the Pro¬ 
jector Fund, requests that donations be 
sent to the National Association of the 
Deaf, 2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 311, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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CHAFF 


From the 

Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


West Virginia Association 
Makes Contribution to NAD 

The West Virginia Association of the 
Deaf has contributed the sum of $25 to 
the National Association of the Deaf with 
the request that it be used in helping re¬ 
furnish the Home Office. A letter from 
Charles G. Weiner stated that the action 
was unanimously voted at a recent board 
of directors meeting in Romney. He 
added: “Although the West Virginia As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf has no voice in the 
NAD, we have followed the proceedings 
with interest and wish the new adminis¬ 
tration the best of luck.” 

Thanks, West Virginia. The Executive 
Board hopes that the West Virginia Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf will be able to re¬ 
sume its status as a Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber association at an early date. 

Rev. Mark C. Frame Passes 

The Rev. Mark C. Frame, editor of 
the British Deaf News since 1962 and 
liaison officer of the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association, passed away on Feb. 
26, 1965, at his home in York, England. 
Americans will remember the Rev. Frame 
from his attendance at the 1957 and 1964 
conventions of the National Association 
of the Deaf in St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C., respectively. 

The Spring 1965 issue of the British Deaf 
News carried the following tribute: 

“The British Deaf and Dumb Associa¬ 
tion loses by his death its Liaison Officer. 
Mark Frame had occupied this post for 
almost four years during which time he 
had been the principal link between the 
BDDA Executive, the one hundred 
branches of the Association and the Re¬ 
gional Councils. His work had helped not 
only to improve internal relations but to 
bring the Association in closer touch with 
other bodies, notably the British Deaf 
Amateur Sports Association and the World 
Federation of the Deaf. The BDASA had 
appointed him vice-chairman and he had 
been made a vice president of the WFD. 

“Mark Frame was a Scot and spent 
his early life around the Clyde. He lost 
his hearing at seven years of age and 
was educated at Langside School under 
the late Dr. W.H. Addison. Mark became 
an engraver by trade and had consider¬ 
able artistic talent. For many years be¬ 
fore joining the BDDA staff he had been 
Missioner to the Deaf in Paisley and was 
ordained by the Church of Scotland as a 
Minister to the Deaf after studying for 
this at Trinity College, Glasgow. During 
this period also he was for ten years 
between 1951 and 1961 Honorary Secretary 
of the BDDA following the late Leslie Ed¬ 
wards. 

“Probably no deaf man of his genera¬ 
tion was better able to speak on behalf 
of his fellows and he had represented them 
fluently and with great effect both by 
his writings and at meetings of the high¬ 
est level. 

“The deaf of this country have lost a 
great fighter.” 


Without any assistance from the en¬ 
gineers of the Great Society, a new home 
for the aged deaf was recently opened 
in California. The new facility, repre¬ 
senting an investment of nearly $150,000, 
is located in Los Angeles. — The Ohio 
Chronicle 

The documentary film “The Silence 
Barrier” and the Ben Casey production 
“A Woods Full of Question Marks” both 
received awards at the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association Awards Banquet on 
March 8. At the same banquet Dr. H. 
Latham Breunig, research statistician for 
the Eli Lilly Company of Indianapolis, an¬ 
nounced the receipt of a $30,000 grant 
from Lilly Endowment, Inc., to further 
the work of the Oral Adults Section of 
the AGB Association.—AGB Association 
News Release 

Gallaudet College was one of the 10 
college and university theater groups 
selected to perform at the National Col¬ 
lege and University Theater Festival 
scheduled for some time in 1965. The Gal¬ 
laudet group will put on their production 
of “Medea.”—Gallaudet College News Re¬ 
lease 

Mary E. Williams, former teacher of 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, passed 
away on March 6 in Delavan, Wis. She 
is credited with 58 years of teaching in 
schools for the deaf, 56 at WSD and two 
at Utah. Her sister, with 36 years of 
teaching the deaf, died the same week.— 
The Wisconsin Times 

Scores that every tournament promoter 
dreams of. In the ESD basketball tour¬ 
nament the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf played three games with the 
following scores: They beat New Jersey 
51 to 48, defeated Pennsylvania 62 to 61 
and dropped a 64-63 decision to Kendall 
in the finals. In the same tournament 
West Virgina defeated St. Marys 56 to 54 
and lost to Kendall 59 to 57.—WSPD News 

The Mississippi School for the Deaf has 
indirectly and perhaps unintentionally 
issued the challenge. Which school for 
the deaf has the best library?—The Missis- 
sippian 

Lost Weekend— The Denver Ski Club, a 
growing group of deaf ski enthusiasts, 
chartered a bus to Aspen for a weekend 
on the slopes. The bus ran into a blizzard 
both coming and going. The result was 
that for a few hours on the slopes the 
group spent 28 hours on the road.—The 
Colorado Index 

Recently received in the mail was the 

Proceedings of the International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf held in Wash¬ 


ington, D. C., in 1963. The formidable 
volume consists of exactly 1270 pages. 
It represents an immense task of selec¬ 
tion and editing. We are thinking of ask¬ 
ing our boss for a one semester sabbatical 
in order that we may read it. 

The well known St. Johns School for the 
Deaf in Milwaukee has announced plans 
for adding a high school department. The 
school will add a ninth grade class in the 
fall of 1965 and add a grade each succeed¬ 
ing year. Formerly the eighth grade grad¬ 
uates of the school have been going into 
regular high school classes or to WSD.— 
The Minnesota Companion 

The Vocational Division of the American 
School for the Deaf will provide vocational 
training for young adult deaf. The pro¬ 
gram will involve intensive, short-term 
training programs in many phases of ma¬ 
chine shop practice, in offset printing, 
IBM key punch practice, etc. Most clients 
will spend from 6 to 16 weeks in the 
program.—The American Era 

“The Labor Department estimates that 
500,000 more white collar workers will be 
needed by 1970 to operate computer equip¬ 
ment.” An experiment by the Institute 
of Computor Technology in Silver Spring, 
Md., indicates that a college education 
isn’t necessary for this type of work.— 
The Phi Delta Kappan 

The way to a young man’s heart is 
through his carburetor. The Seattle Si¬ 
lent Club contributed $60 toward the pur¬ 
chase of a slot car raceway for the boys 
at the Washington School for the Deaf— 
The Washingtonian 

The Junior NAD at the Riverside School 
for the Deaf collected $27.80 for CARE. 
CARE officials indicated that the money 
would be used for underprivileged deaf 
children in Hong Kong.—The California 
Palms 

It may be apparent to most DA readers 
that CHAFF is conducted by a literary 
buzzard who has been picking the bones 
of honest, hard-working scribblers and 
editors of an assortment of deaf publica¬ 
tions. We admit it, and, instead of apolo¬ 
gizing, we are brazenly asking for more 
bones to pick. Would you salt-of-the- 
earth people who courageously edit and 
publish club, local, state and regional pub¬ 
lications do us a favor and put us on 
your mailing list? The DA hasn’t reached 
the stage of affluence where we can make 
exchanges, but we feel that there are 
many local news items that would be of 
interest to the thousands of DA readers. 
The address is: George Propp, Exchange 
Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5617 
Lake Street, Omaha, Neb. 68104. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies , 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 





FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research. 

RESEARCH into the causes of deafness by medical experts 
in leading universities and laboratories ... so that some¬ 
day those who might otherwise be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great 
venture by bequeathing your temporal bones after death 
to THE TEMPORAL BONE BANKS PROGRAM FOR EAR 
RESEARCH. 


1 
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Write for details. 


THE UEIFNESS EESEMCH FOEPtTlIlN 


366 Madison Avenue 


M 





New York City, New York 10017 J y 

---— 

"I CAN HEARI 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 

As part of a plan to aid this Program, this ad was pre¬ 
pared by the National Association of the Deaf and financed 
and sponsored by the DRF. 










CLUB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. Box 622, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206 


Welcome to Baltimore and visit 
SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

305 E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 

Open Sat. and Sun. 2 p.m. 

Wed. and Fri. 7 p.m. 

When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Sears Cummings, secretary 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48203 
(Until club has new building) 

When in Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 

When in Oakland, welcome to 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Business meeting 2nd Fri. of month 
Dean W. Keefe, Secretary 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 

Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Bertha Kurz, secretary 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Josephine Jones, secretary 

When in Holyoke, Mass., visit the 
HOLYOKE ATHLETIC & SOCIAL CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

309V2 Main St. Holyoke, Mass. 

Open weekends and holidays 
Visitors welcome 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

KANSAS CITY CLUB OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

Temporarily "No Roof" 

For information: 

Phone WE 1-0614 or CH 1-4844 
William Ragland, Jr., secy. 

3343 Virginia St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
3218V2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

418 W. Jefferson St., Second Floor 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 

GREATER LOUISVILLE DEAF CLUB 
113 South 22nd Street 
Louisville, Ky. 

Open Every Friday and Saturday 
At 6:00 p.m. 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evening 
of each month 
Mrs. J. I. Lester, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 

Phoenix, Arizona 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 

When in Milwaukee, welcome to 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Business meeting on 3rd Fri. of month 
Mrs. Ruth Hanson, secretary 

You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Nelly Nerhus, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

When in Peoria, welcome to 

PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7251/2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 
Afternoons and Evenings 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Yita Harrison, Secretary 
8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1009 S.W. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 97205 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 
4017 N.E. 8th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97212 

READING ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays. Wednesday, Fridays, 
Saturdays, Sundays 
Visitors Welcome 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
2111/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Out of town visitors welcome 
Laurence Heagle, president 
Mrs. Catherine Heagle, secretary 
808 Blue Lake Ave., Rockford, Ill. 

Mrs. Martha Stanford, treasurer 

THE SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR 

THE DEAF, INC. 

Turn Verein Hall 

34th and Jay Streets 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Visitors welcome. Open every third 
Saturday night from Sept, to May. 
Georgia M. Krohn, Secretary 
913 Haggin Avenue 
Sacramento, Calif. 95833 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Carol E. Sponable, secretary 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. Gordon Rice, secy. 
Sam Franco, vice pres. 

George Carlson, treas. 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Samuel Intrator, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 


Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 










